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.. A clean saving 
... Of 12% cents 


on every pound of paper 


THE president of one of the best-known hardware 
manufacturing concerns in the country was curious 
about paper. He knew his firm used a lot of paper 
for business forms, letterheads and records—tons 


of it, every year. But in common with many other 
executives of large companies he had never given 
much consideration to the methods by which this 
paper was bought. When he heard of the service 
offered by the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
he decided that at least it was worth locking into. 

The Bureau completed its analysis and presented 


its report. 


For permanent forms, expected to last for 50 
years and upward, the firm had been using 43 
different grades of bonds, ledgers and index bris- 
tols. Standardization showed that 5 grades were 
erough to meet every requirement. In the group 
of forms classified as semi-permanent—with a life 
of from 5 to 50 years—4 grades of paper were 
recommended in place of 72 which had been in 
use. The temporary forms were found to be 
printed on 133 different papers, many of them 
much more expensive than necessary. They were 
standardized on 4 grades. And the number of 
papers used for letterheads and other customer 


forms was cut from 25 to 6. 


Immediate economies have resulted from the 
standardization of this firm’s papers. Each grade 
can now be purchased and printed in 
larger quantities at a considerable 





This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” 
xa | paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 


describes 


reduction in cost. Most important of all, by select- 
ing exactly the right quality for each purpose, the 
average price of all papers bought, exclusive of 
index bristols, will be 1214 cents less for every 


pound. 


The advantages of standardization are not always 
as obvious as this. But in analyzing the business 
papers of more than 400 firms, the Bureau has 
found no case in which its recommendations did 
not lead to a definite gain in efficiency. In a major- 
ity of cases a saving in cost has been effected. 


You can have this standardization service 
applied to the papers you buy 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be 
glad to give you the benefit of its experience and 
laboratory facilities. The complete service includes 
a thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. It is made without charge or obligation 


of any sort. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman, Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledeer. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger, 


ber of large American 


companies. 


Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 

— business executive. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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ou: ‘‘Doctor, the other morning I noticed 
that my toothbrush ‘showed pink’. Is that 
a bad sign??? 


DENTIST: “Itwouldbeifthat'pinktoothbrush’ 
were a daily occurrence. But the only trouble 


I find with your gums is they’re a bit tender.” 


You: “What causes that?” 


Dentist: “Lack of exercise—not enough 
good, hard old-fashioned chewing in the food 
you eat. Fruits peeled, vegetables stripped of 
their fiber, soups, souffles—how can your 
gums help getting soft and tender?” 


You: “But I can’t very well live on husks and—” 


Dentist: “Well, there’s no need for that. 
Simply massage your gums. After cleaning 
yourteeth, brush your gums lightly. Iftheyare 
toosensitivetobrush, at first, use your fingers.” 


You: ‘‘How does massage help, doctor??? 


DenTIsT: “It stirs the circulation in the gum 
walls. The fresh blood carries off impurities 
and firms up the gum cells.” 


You: “It sounds simple enough.’’ 

Dentist: “Itis. And if you want to doa bet- 
ter job, massage your gums with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. After cleaning your teeth with it, 
squeeze out some more Ipana and brush your 
gums lightly, or rub them with a little Ipana 
on your fingertips. Do this twice a day for 


a month ard your gums will be as hard and 
healthy as anybody’s.” 







TIME 


An interview 


between you 
and your dentist | 9 


Subject: 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


This, of course, is an imaginary interview. 
But thousands like it are taking place each 
day. For Ipana’s history from the very begin- 
ning is a history of professional endorsement. 


Dentists quickly recognized Ipana’s marvel- 
ous cleaning power, the sense of health and 
cleanliness it gives the whole mouth. But 
more than that, dentists saw in Ipana an aid 


to them in their fight against these widely 
prevalent troubles of the gums. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulating an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic widely used by the 
profession. Ipana’s content of ziratol helps 
to tone the gums—to make them firm, 





Gone from the menu—departed from our diet— 
are the roughage and coarse fare that once gave 
gums healthful stimulation 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO 








healthy, and more resistant to the gingival 
troubles brought on by our modern soft diet. 


While the coupon offers you a ten-day tube 
of Ipana, gladly sent, a thirty-day trial makes 
much the fairer test. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


So get from your druggist a full-size tube— 
ample for 100 brushings. A full month’s use 
of Ipana will demonstrate not only its clean- 
ing power and delicious taste, but its benefits 
to your gums as well. Then very likely you, 
too, will decide that Ipana is the tooth paste 


you wish to use for life. 


> 





A FEW EXCERPTS FROM 
PROFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 


Dentists agree that soft food is the cause, and 
massage the remedy, for gum disorders 


From a famous specialist: 


“There is nothing about the mastication of the 
average meal to bring an extra flow of blood to 
the maxillary structures, or to produce stimulation 
and growth of the cellular elements of the gingivae 


- (gums).” 


From a dental journal: 

“In the absence of proper foods, with consequent 
faulty mastication, the tissues do not receive their 
necessary stimulation and we must substitute arti- 
ficial stimulation to raise resistance.” 


From an authoritative text: 


“Massage (of the gums) moves along the sluggish 
blood stream and makes way for the fresh blood 
from the heart to flow through the mouth tissues.” 


From a recent paper on gum disorders: 
“When health has been restored to the gingivae, 
beauty returns in large degree to the mouth. The 
complexion (appearance) of the teeth should, and 
frequently does, improve during treatment.” 









Dept. T-108 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing 
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“I never realized that there 


was such beautiful English 
music as The English Singers 
have introduced to America” 


HE sensational triumph of The 
English Singers in America began 
with their first appearance in Wash- 
ington ata musical contest. Their joy- 
ous musicso thrilled an audience of 500 
eminent musicians that they jumped 
to théir feet and actually cheered. 
Then New York insisted on hearing 
these incomparable singers and the 
wave of enthusiasm that followed rose 
to such heights that it swept across 
the entire country. Critics could not 
praise them enough. Distinguished 
musicians hailed them with enthusi- 
asm. Music lovers were so overjoyed 
that eager throngs crowded the con- 
cert halls and called for more. 
Everybody everywhere wanted to 
hear these great artists. For two years 
they travelled up and down trying to 
fill the demands made upon them. Last 
year alone they gave 100 concerts and 
were heard by a quarter of amillion people. 


Why This Music is New to America 

‘“‘Why have we never heard this de- 
lightful English music before?’ every- 
one asks. It is an amazing story. 








The ENGLISH SINGERS 
on Roycroft Records 


—a thrilling novelty for your guests 





Famous Metropolitan Prima Donna 


When these sparkling melodies first 
appeared in England during Queen 
Elizabeth’s time they were a sensa- 
tional innovation. The English mu- 
sicians who wrote them were the 
greatest in the world, and these beau- 
tiful harmonies created a new music— 
the beginning of modern music. 

Framed to the immortal verse of 
Shakespeare and his companions these 
songs were sung everywhere in Eng- 
land and in Europe. Then through a 
terrible tragedy this music was lost 
for three centuries—unknown even to 
musicians until The English Singers 
revived it as a revelation of musical 
delight. 

Now these rollicking Songs—the 
musical treasures of England's Golden 
Age—can never be lost again. The 
English Singers have recorded 24 of 
their finest songs on Roycroft ‘Living 
Tone’’ Records, — Cuthbert Kelly 
(leader of these superb artists) says 
‘‘have captured the very life of our music!”’ 

An interesting booklet about The 
English Singers and their music will 
be sent on request. Also it tells how 
you may have a private audition of 
The English Singers’ music in your 
home. Simply mail the coupon. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. 


50 West 47th Street, New York City 
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WM. H. WISE & CO., DEPT. 410 
Distributors Roycroft ‘Living Tone’’ Records 
50 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. 

Please send me your free booklet about The 
English Singers and the story of their music. Also 
tell me about your plan for a private audition of 
this music in my home 
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Barber’s Consternation 
Sirs: 

As contrasted with Time-snoozer Brown 
(Lerrers, Oct. 15), I saw last evening the 
champion Time addict. He insisted upon read 
ing Time much to the consternation of the 
barber, while being SHAVED. I think that’s 
the limit. 

V. G. STRICKLAND 

Germantown, Pa. 

Subscriber Brown fell asleep in Council 
Blutis, Iowa, while reading Time. He has 
not stated what bored him.—Eb. 


° 








Anderson Flayed 
Sirs: 

| hope Mr. Anderson feels better after plagi- 
arizing a cheap, trashy, vulgar poem and send- 
ing to Time with the suggestion that it is the 
“Texas version” of the presidential campaign. 
If I may use language as vulgar as he—what 
the hell does te know about the “Texas ver- 
sion”? He gives his address as Los Angeles. 

I am a firm believer in straightforward hon- 


esty and uprightness. I don’t believe Mr. 
Anderson is very confident in his prediction of a 
landslide for Hoover. I believe he is afraid 


Smith will be elected. I believe he is another 
Republican who is afraid of a beating and re- 
sorts to the dastardly act of creating vile propa- 
ganda to prevent it. 

If Al Smith is as bad as some of the “Mr. 
Andersons” say, then I’m for hanging him. 
There is little doubt in my mind but Herbert 
Hoover will be elected: but as to the “Texas 
version’ —well, I’m afraid Mr. Anderson’s poem 
will have no influence. 

ZACK ZACKERS 


I Touston, Texas. 
——- 6 





Scurrilous 
Sirs: 

Please discontinue sending copies of Time to 
this address. The tone of your magazine is 
not only hostile but insulting to members of 
the Catholic Church as the scurrilous verse on 
page 4, issue of Oct. 8 proves. Time was 
recommended to me by you as a magazine of 


high standard but I find it unfit to be placed 
in the hands of our teachers and pupils. 


SIstER Mary Basit, O. P. 
Watertown, Mass. 
The lines which vexed Sister Mary Basil 
were: 
... When Catholics rule the United 
States 
And the Jews grow a straight nose; 
When Pope Pius is head of the Ku Klux 
Klan, 
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American 
Tradition 


Today ... as when society went to the game in coach and four . . . the 
watch of those who set the nation’s style is Waltham. Never... has 
Waltham offered so much... fashion in designs... split-second ac- 
curacy you could not hope to find in a watch of less dependable origin 
. .. value made possible only through the production of 25,000,000 of 
America’s finest timepieces. ... Awaiting your selection at a nearby 


jeweler’s is a watch or clock for you . ... carrying on the dial the name 


of America’s most distinguished timepiece. . . . 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Isn’t it worth a 


collar button? 
C 


EAT — radiant heat 
when and where you 





want it! For instance, plug 
your electric heater into a con- 
venient bathroom outlet and let 
the baby bathe in a safe temper- 
ature... at about the cost of an 
ordinary collar button for the cur- 
rent used! 


What a convenient, econom- 
ical servant is electricity which 
your power and light company 
makes so readily available to you! 


... And how versatile, too! It 

will wash and iron for you. It 

eased will cook and clean. It will do 

the 

sa dean many other household tasks at 
interest of : : > 

peoke ar the mere flick of a switch, any- 

development. time you call upon it... night 

No. 150 or day. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


: Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: 
Graybar Building, Lerington Ave. and 43rd St.. New York City 
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In the land of Uncle Sam— 

Then Al Smith will be President 

And the Country won't be worth a 
dam... 


(Alvin G. Anderson )—Eb. 
eens Naan 
Putrid Soul 


Sirs: 
Please print the following as a counter to Mr. 
Alvin G. Anderson’s attack on the Democratic 
nominee: 
When your dear man Count ’Oover 
Has won or lost the coveted goal, 
And Hell is sizzling pleasantly over 
Your bigoted, ignorant, putrid soul... 
[Succeeding lines unprintable | 
Apropos of the little Irish ditty “The pig in 
the parlor; has Alvin G. Anderson heard that 
little one “you can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” 
A. LANDERS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
* 





“Speach 
Sirs: 

In a parabolic curve the Hoover procession 
(mounted on the late models of General Motors) 
swung through Cambridge from Charlestown to 
Boston. 

At Harvard Square a scattered crowd of 
Dowager Ladies, shop clerks and students waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs, shouted, ‘“Speach.” 
The nominee would not speak. The cars moved 
on. Into the line of march darted a small car 
bearing across its windshield “Al Smith.” Loud 
were the cheers, and long. 

Ten minutes later the Yard Cop was saying 
to the janitor of Greys, “Yea, I saw him. Yea, 
looks just like his pichures. He wouldn’t speak, 
his wife was with him. Yea, too bad.” 


M. H. H1rtoN 


Cambridge, Mass. 








i 
Signs 
Sirs: 

The following signs appeared on an auto- 
mobile in Boston: 


H.OOVER | ALE SMITH 
A. M. Cotton 
Boston, Mass. 
. a 
Seven Corrections 
Sirs: 


Issue No. 16. A few corrections: 

1. Column 3, page 15. “Dole” is good canoni- 
cal English and not slang. 

2. Column 1, page 16. “Wildebeest” is good 
Boer Dutch for the South African antelope, 
which the Hottentots called the “gnu,” the spell- 
ing being as nearly as possible the English 
equivalent of the Hottentot nasal sound, and 
which name the Cape English accepted. 

3. Column 2, page 20. Alfonso XIII is not 
“weak-chinned,” either as a part of his physi- 
ognomy or of his character. Within his kingly 
prerogatives and the limitations both of Con- 
stitution and precedent, he conforms. Outside 
of that he has on numerous occasions shown 
strength of character and purpose. 

4. Column 3, page 25. It was not Cartoonist 
Powers whose pen identified the late Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna with the dollar sign. It was 
Homer Davenport.* 

5. Column 2, page 40. “Hoofs’” is the more 
acceptable plural for “hoof.” Incidentally, less 
is known about the slumber habits of horses 
than of any other domestic animal. I have been 
around horses for over sixty years and do not 
remember ever to have actually seen a _ horse 
asleep. Certainly they require very little sleep. 

6. Occasionally Time uses “verbal” when 
“oral” is the correct word for a spoken state- 
ment. 

7. I wish you would have your type-founders 
get you up a lower-case “&.” It would ease 
the pain of many of us old-time printers, and 
decidedly improve the appearance of the couplet. 
The Spanish use of “y” as in “Gomez y Soto” 
to indicate the paternal and maternal names of 
an individual gives a much better appearance 
than would the use of a capital “Y.” 

HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 

Long-Range Weather Forecast Service 

Washington, D. C. 

*Cartoonist Powers claims credit for this 
famed identification. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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If You Join 


The Guild Now 


You Can Still Save Money 


“VOINING the Guild” means only 
this: that you agree to accept one 
chosen book each month for the 

next twelve months for one annual sub- 

scription fee—much less than the retail 
price of the entire twelve books. The books 
are chosen from the advance lists of our 
best known publishers by Carl Var 

Doren and an eminent group of assist- 

ants. They are delivered to you by your 

postman, all carriage charges prepaid. 
You do not know what the books are 
going to be but you know from past 

Guild selections how good they will be. 

Each one will be bound differently yet 

each will be unmistakably a Guild book, 

bearing the Guild imprint and differing 
distinctively from the ordinary trade 
binding of the same book which you 
will see everywhere. 

The Guild editions will never be on 
sale in the stores, but trade editions of 
each Guild title will in all probability 


be on best-seller lists everywhere. Some 
of the past selections which have made 
the Guild so many friends (the mem- 
bership is now more than 60,000), are 
pictured here — Happy Movnratn, 
FRANcoIs VILLON and Aldous Huxley’s 
latest novel, Point Counter Point. 
Among the earlier successes chosen for 
Guild members were Tristram, both 
volumes of TrapER Horn, Crrcus 
PARADE, THE GREAT AMERICAN BAND 
Waaon, Brack Masesty and Bap Girt. 

The subscription price of the Liter 
ary Guild is to be advanced January 
first. Causes beyond the control of the 
Guild executives have made a raise in 
price necessary. To those who join now 
membership remains absolutely free and 
the subscription price of the twelve se- 
lected books remains at the present low 
figure of only $18 for another year. 
Protect yourself from this advance by join- 
ing the Guild at once. 


Memberships Are FREE! 


Membership in the Guild is abso- 
lutely free—you pay only for the books 
you receive, and you pay much less 
than full price for those. The expert 
selecting service, all carriage charges 
and the monthly publication WINGS 
cost you nothing. 

You can start your subscription with 
any of the previous Guild books. By 
accepting free membership now you pro- 
tect yourself from the price advance 
for one full year. Check the coupon in 
the spaces provided to indicate the pre- 
viously selected books you want, fill in 
your name and address and mail it at- 
once. Each book you select reduces the 


duration of your membership one month 
only —regardless of the regular trade 
price of the titles you choose. 

You take no chance in joining the 
Literary Guild. 

Membership may be cancelled any 
time on a month’s notice. In case of 
cancellation we charge you only the 
retail price of books already received 
and refund the unused balance to you. 

Your bookseller will tell you about 
the Guild and accept your subscrip- 
tion if you prefer. You may have 
your books sent to his store or directly 
to your home. 


The Literary Guild of America F@ @ SSSR! 


55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 52-T. M. 
New York City 





Name 
Address 


City 
Save $1.00 
save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with the coupon. 
Antedate my subscription. . . 
....Bad Girl 

....Point Counter Point 
.... Trader Horn I or II 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 52-T. M., New York City 
Gentlemen: 
to the Literary Guild of America for one year. I will 
pay you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for five months only. 
new book a month. 
by giving one month’s notice. 
charge me only the retail price of books received 
and refund the balance. 
chosen from list below, add $3.00 per title to the 
initial payment. This amount will be deducted from 
the balance of your subscription fee.) 


You may enter me as a subscriber 


You will send me one 
I may cancel this subscription 
In this case you will 


(If more than one book is 


State 


If you prefer to pay all at once you can 


.months and send me: 
.An Indian Journey 
Happy Mountain 

...Francois Villon 
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BOTHERSOME KEYS ° . 


YOUR SECRET COMB'NATION OPENS EVERY SESAMEE-EQUIPPED ARTICLE YOU OWN 
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THE MODERN LOCK THAT NEEDS NO KEY 


HEN Sesamee frees so many of the travel-wise 
from petty worries and annoyances . .. and 
when such smart new luggage is ready-equipped with 
Sesamee—the modern lock that needs no key—why go 
on stupidly trying to REMEMBER keys? 


A Sesamee lock opens when a flick of a finger turns the 
three small wheels to your own secret combination. 
You select and setit yourself—street address, telephone 
number—and one combination can open every Sesamee- 
equipped article you own. You can lock and unlock all 
Sesamee-equipped articles just as easily in the dark. 


Modern luggage equipped with Sesamee is sold at lead- 
ing luggage, sporting goods, men’s furnishing and 
department stores. Or we will gladly tell you where to 
purchase these or other Sesamee-equipped articles. 
Sesamee Keyless Locks have been adopted by leading 
manufacturers and are procurable on trunks, padlocks, 
office equipment, automobiles, etc. Mail the coupon 
below for complete list and full descriptions. 


THE SESAMEE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


mae OBA SRT eA, 


The Sesamee Keyless Lock opens 
instantly when you flick the small 
wheels to your own secret combination 


SPORT BAG (lower left) closed with the hookless fastener 
and secured with the Sesamee keyless lock—the first really 
secure lock ever put on this type of fastener. Ideal for sport. 
Of elk skin, in various colors, at $37.50. 


COMPLEMENTARY SETS (upper left) of modern luggage 
for women, equipped with the safe Sesamee lock may be s« 
cured with the same combination, In brown and blonde lizard 
skin. Priced at $73 for hat box, $47 for case. 


GOLF BAG of elk skin accommodates golf shoes, balls, 
cigarettes, and has a secret pocket. Equipped with three 
Sesamee locks. The most complete and modern golf bag 
made. Priced about $57, 


SATCHELETTE (center) of newest design, Suitable for men 
and women. Designed to hold papers, but its generous capacity 
makesit useful for an overnight bag. Oftan cowhide. Equipped 
with Sesamee. At $23. 


MEN’S CASES (upper right) of all types, developed in the 
newest shapes and leathers and equipped with the conveni- 
ent Sesamee lock. Priced from $15 to $200. 


MIGRATOR HAT-BOX (extreme right) accommodating a 
week-end wardrobe, now equipped with the secure Sesamee 
lock. It contains convenient compartments for each article of 
clothing. Of black cobra, with silk moire lining. Priced at $52. 


THE SESAMEE COMPANY + HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me free portfolio describing the various 
Sesamee Locks in detail and the many new Sesamee- 


equipped articles. 


Name —_ 


Address 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Nettle 


President Coolidge was annoyed, very. 
Through the medium of the arch-Demo- 
cratic and exceedingly militant New York 
World he learned that all was not well 
with another of the Government’s oil 
leases with ill-famed Oilman Harry Ford 
Sinclair & colleagues. It was a lease on 
the Salt Creek field in Wyoming, adjacent 
to memorable Teapot Dome. It was a 
lease made by President Harding’s Secre- 
tary Albert Bacon Fall and renewed by 
President Coolidge’s whilom Secretary 
Dr. Hubert Work. It was a lease which 
Senator Walsh of Montana, famed oil in- 
quisitor, had suspected and asked to be 
investigated. President Coolidge had asked 
his Attorney-General, rustic John Gari- 
baldi Sargent of Vermont, to investigate, 
last April. Now, in the pressure of the 
presidential campaign, it had popped out 
that the lease and its renewal were beyond 
doubt illegal and voidable. It was also 
apparent that Attorney-General Sargent 
had been withholding an adverse opinion 
until after Election Day. 

President Coolidge ordered the imme- 
diate issuance of the opinion. As expected, 
the opinion was adverse. The lease was 
voided. It was exceedingly embarrassing 
(see THE CABINET). 

The New York Evening Sun (Repub- 
lican) reported the incident as follows in 
its news columns: “His [Attorney General 
Sargent’s]| hand was forced . . . when 
President Coolidge, taking cognizance of 
the charges of Senator Walsh, bluntly told 
the Attorney-General that the opinion 
never should have been delayed in publi- 
cation. The President is described as hav- 
ing been nettled when he learned that his 
own departments had been holding out on 
him in the matter of this aftermath of 
the oil scandals, and to have issued orders 
that action be taken instanter without re- 
gard to the election of November 6.” 

@ President Coolidge went into Virginia, 
dedicated with a speech the Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battle 
Fields Memorial. He recited the history 
of Virginia’s famed sons beginning with 
Nathaniel Bacon, Patrick Henry, George 
Washington. He lauded the courage of 
General Robert E. Lee. And then: “The 
main reason why we can all join in the 
movement to commemorate the deeds of 
immortal valor which marked these battle- 
fields is because we all realize that out of 
a common expiation our common country 
has been greatly blessed. . . . The growth 
which our country has made since 1860 
and the benefits which it has brought all 
our inhabitants are unsurpassed. Our 
population which was then about 31,500,- 


ooo has risen to about 118,000,000. Our 
wealth of about $16,000,000,000 is now 
conservatively estimated at $350,000,000,- 
ooo ... [a solid paragraph of figures]. 
. . . These figures illustrate our progress. 
. . . [Mine more paragraphs of figures and 
material items]. . . . These figures, which 
would be cold and uninteresting in them- 
selves, when we realize that they illustrate 
the life and development of our coun- 
try cannot fail to have a deep fasci- 
nation: «. .” 

@ The Virginia speech was delivered a 
few hours after President Coolidge had 
examined the original manuscript of Alice 
in Wonderland, which was shown to him 
and Mrs. Coolidge at the White House by 
Phonograph Tycoon Eldridge Johnson, the 
present owner. 

@ John Walter Cross, Manhattan archi- 
tect, was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts by President Cool- 
idge. It is the duty of this commission 
to approve plans and locations of public 
buildings in the District of Columbia. 

@ “Noble, kindly servant of the U. S. 
and benefactor of mankind, may you long 
be spared to continue your work and to 
inspire those who will carry forward your 
torch.”—President Coolidge, over the 
radio, to Thomas Alva Edison, 81, on the 
presentation of a special gold medal voted 
by Congress. 

@ President and Mrs. Coolidge will go 
to the Swannanoa Country Club in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains near Waynesboro, 
Va., to spend Thanksgiving Day. 

@ In 1892, William Kissam Vanderbilt 
gave his wife a birthday present—a $5,- 
000,000 marble palace at Newport, R. I. 
The wife, now known as Mrs. Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry Belmont, placed the palace for 
auction this autumn, calling for sealed 
bids. The new owner was to be announced 
on Oct. 10. Then Mrs. Belmont changed 
her mind. Last week, she said she would 
offer the palace to the U. S. Government 
to be used as a summer White House. 
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THE CABINET 
Kellogg’s Canyon 


No matter whe is elected President, his 
Secretary of State will not be Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg. Secretary Kellogg did not 
announce this news. But he could not 
very well prevent the realtors of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., whither many a good Min- 
nesota man retires to bask in retirement, 
from confirming news that Frank Billings 
Kellogg had taken a lease of indefinite 
duration on the Mission Canyon home of 
Mrs. Robert Cameron Rogers, beginning 
March 1, 1929. 

—o 
Villains? Goat? 


“People are tired of hearing of these 
oil leases.”—Dr. Hubert Work, onetime 
(1923-28) Secretary of the Interior, now 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

The Oil Scandals, as everyone knows, 
began in the administration of President 
Harding. It looked last week as though the 
oldtime sins of commission had been fol- 
lowed, in the Coolidge era, by sins of 
omission. 

Lease. Besides the Teapot Dome oil 
reserve in Wyoming, whilom Secretary of 
the Interior Albert Bacon Fall leased to 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair a tract ad- 
jacent to Teapot Dome on the north, in 
the field known as Salt Creek. Some 42 
miles north of Casper, Wyo., the Salt 
Creek field is bigger than Teapot Dome. 
Its 2,000 wells produce some 38,000 bbls. 
per day, about 19 times the output of the 
63 wells in Teapot Dome. 

As in the case of the Teapot Dome lease, 
there were irregularities in this Fall- 
Sinclair transaction. 

Investigation. Last January, while in- 





” vestigating Teapot Dome, the Senate Com- 


mittee on Public Lands discovered that 
just before and just after Dec. 20, 1922, 
the date of the Salt Creek lease, Oilman 
Sinclair gave or loaned Secretary Fall 
$35,000. The day the bids for the Salt 
Creek contract were supposed to close, 
Oilman Sinclair was on a train returning 
from a visit to the Fall ranch in New 
Mexico. It was nine hours after the legal 
time was up when Oilman Sinclair sent 
in his bid, by telegram from Pratt, Kan. 
Simultaneously, Fall wired Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Edward Clingan 
Finney not to be too formal about the bids. 
The belated Sinclair bid was accordingly 
admitted. When Fali returned to Washing- 
ton he threw out twelve other bids and 
awarded the contract to Sinclair. It was 
a contract to extract oil from U. S. prop- 
erty on a royalty basis. In Fall’s adver- 
tisement for bids nothing had been said 
about including in the lease an option to 
renew if the successful bidder found his 
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bargain profitable. Yet into Sinclair’s five- 
year contract was inserted such an option, 
to renew for another five years. 

Renewal. The discovery of all these 
facts was in progress last winter just be- 
fore and at the moment that Secretary 
Work had to decide about letting Sinclair 
exercise his Salt Creek option. Besides 
the Senate’s investigation, the trial of Sin- 
clair for criminal conspiracy was then 
fresh in Washington’s mind. Sinclair’s was 
an extraordinary name indeed, but Dr. 
Work took no extraordinary precautions. 
He simply asked the Solicitor of the In- 
terior Department if he thought Sinclair’s 
option was valid. Solicitor Ernest Odell 
Patterson said he thought it was. 

Secretary Work renewed the contract. 
Last week, after the contract had been 
voided by Attorney General Sargent, Dr. 
Work cited a letter written by Senator 
Walsh last winter in which the Inquisitor 
had said: “I am unable to understand 
how the Government can escape the ob- 
ligation to renew the contract. wr 
Work apparently ignored or failed to 
comprehend the whole import of what 
Senator Walsh had said. For Senator 
Walsh had qualified his view that the op- 
tion was inescapable, by saying: “ 
except it [the U. S.] treats it [the lease] 
as void or voidable.” Senator Walsh’s 
opinion at that time was tentative. Fur- 
ther investigation of the Salt Creek affair 
was in store and Senator Walsh further 
said: “I have not been able to give the 
subject the study that it ought to have in 
order to arrive at a conclusion such as 
would be reached by a good lawyer.” 

Further Investigation. Last April, 
stirred by the Senate’s activity, President 
Coolidge ordered the Department of 
Justice to look into and report on the 
Salt Creek lease to Sinclair. Attorney 
General Sargent turned the matter over 
to Assistant Attorney General William J. 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan. The result was 
awaited attentively, not only by Senator 
Walsh, but by Senator Capper of Kansas. 
The latter, a faithful Republican, did not 
seek to embarrass the Administration, but 
there were potent oil men in Kansas who 
wanted to know what was what. Not the 
lease provocative feature of Oilman Sin- 
clair’s Salt Creek contract was that it was 
exceedingly bad business for the U. S. 
Prices had risen and Sinclair was getting 
high grade oil from the U. S. far below 
the market. 

As late as Sept. 20, Senator Capper 
asked for news at the Department of 
Justice. Assistant Attorney General Don- 
ovan said a decision would not be issued 
“for several weeks.” 

Exposure. The alert Kansas City Star, 
the Universal Service (Hearst), and the 
arch-Democratic New York World were 
on the job. On Oct. 14, the World said 
that, with Senator Walsh’s assistance, it 
was going to expose “another oil scandal.” 
On Oct. 15, the World and Senator Walsh 
began telling the story of the Salt Creek 
lease and its renewal. On Oct. 16, the 
World continued the story. That after- 
noon, Attorney General Sargent signed 
and issued an opinion holding the Salt 
Creek lease void in the first instance and 
its renewal void as a result. 


This was not a coincidence. President 
Coolidge, seeing what the World and Sen- 
ator Walsh were doing had demanded 
from his Attorney General immediate de- 
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no apologies or excuses.” 


livery of the opinion he had requested 
224 days before. If it was obvious that 
the World and Senator Walsh had chosen 
a politically important moment to force 
the issue, it seemed equally obvious that 
Attorney General Sargent had meant to 
delay his unfortunate news until after 
Election Day. 

Action. The present Secretary of the 
Interior, Roy O. West, at once acted on 
Attorney General Sargent’s advice and 
notified Oilman Sinclair’s Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co.* to stop removing Salt 
Creek oil. To some too other lessors in 
the Salt Creek field, word was sent that 
the U. S. elected to take all its royalties in 
cash until further notice. The Department 
of Justice began preparing a new fraud 
suit against Oilman Sinclair. Secretary 
West cancelled all extension contracts for 
U. S. royalty oil, and ordered investigation 
of all oil leases made by Fall and still 
running. Secretary West locked the pump 
after the oil was gone. 

“Villains.” The U. S. public speculated 
as to the relative “villainy” of the princi- 
pals in the Salt Creek affair. To Oil- 
man Sinclair’s record, another black mark 
was added. It hardly showed against the 
background. Similarly with Albert Bacon 
Fall. 

To Attorney General Sargent, Assistant 
Attorney General Donovan, Dr. Work and 
Secretary West, a “conspiracy of silence” 
was imputed by Senator Walsh. 

To Dr. Work, shrewd businessmen and 
active Democrats charged gross negligence. 
Republicans varied in their opinions and 
said he had been either unfortunate or 
thickheaded. Most embarrassing to Dr. 


“*Half-owner of this company with Oilman 
Sinclair is the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
whose board chairman, Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
figured with Sinclair in earlier oil scandals. 


Work was the comment of the strongly 
pro-Hoover New York Telegram, leader 
of the 26 Scripps-Howard chain-papers. 
Said the Telegram: “Stupidity is the most 
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Late, he locked the 


pump. 


charitable interpretation. . . . Dr. Hubert 
Work is a liability, not an asset, to Her- 
bert Hoover. ... It has long been our 
opinion that Work is a lightweight... . 
Herbert Hoover would immeasurably 
strengthen his position with millions of 
American voters if he would drop that 
particular pilot.” 

Goat? Where there are “villains,” there 
is likely to be a “goat.” Hard though the 
thing was on Dr. Work, danger as well 
as pain threatened the man to whom Dr. 
Work pointed as the author of his error— 
Solicitor Ernest Odell Patterson of the 
Interior Department, the one lawyer 
whose opinion Dr. Work sought in renew- 
ing Sinclair’s lease. Dr. Work is, or was, 
a bland, trusting, optimistic soul, full of 
cheery conversation and good spirits. 
Solicitor Patterson was his own choice. He 
had him appointed in 1926 by President 
Coolidge—a typical smalltown lawyer- 
politician from the Midwest, born and 
raised in Iowa, taken to Washington by a 
patron (Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Treasury Leslie Mortier Shaw), experi- 
enced in the work of the Department by 
two years there (1906-08) as a junior 
attorney, further trained through holding 
offices as mayor, judge and state senator 
in South Dakota. In June 1927, when Sin- 
clair served notice of his intention of exer- 
cising his option, Dr. Work asked Solicitor 
Patterson to study the Sinclair lease. So- 
licitor Patterson at that time took the view 
“that Fall rejected all the bids under the 
advertisement and negotiated a private sale 
not covered by the advertisement, as he 
had a right to do.” To this view Solicitor 
Patterson stuck last spring. Last week, he 
said: “It’s a matter of legal interpretation 
The Attorney General took one view of the 
facts and I took another. That’s all. I 
have no apologies or excuses to make.” 
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REPUBLICANS 


Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 
@ John H. Grill, longtime Democrat, 
Minnesota farm leader. Reason: ‘Mr. 
Hoover . .. is the most logical man we 
have ever had for president.” 
@ George Remus of Cincinnati, onetime 
bootlegger, ex-convict, wife-slayer: “I’m 
sure Mr. Hoover will be elected. I am for 
him, of course.” 
@ Mrs. Margaret Sanger, famed apostle 
of Birth Control. Reason: ‘Most poli- 
ticians go in for externals but Mr. Hoover 
has his interest embedded in fundamentals. 
. . . It was Mr. Hoover’s regard for child 
life that won me.” 
@ Dr. Francis M. Schirp, President of 
the New York Federation of German 
Catholic Societies, and President L. A. 
Ewald of the United Bavarian Societies of 
New York. They and others disputed the 
significance of the Endorsement of Nom- 
inee Smith, last fortnight, by the executive 
committee of the nationwide Steuben 
Society. 
@ Mrs. Alexander M. Kohut, president 
of the World Congress of Jewish Women. 
Reason: the Hoover relief work in Europe. 


° 








Southern Push 


Last week’s Republican strategy was to 
fire big guns toward the South. 

Nominee Curtis went to Raleigh, N. C., 
Martinsburg, West Va., and Wilmington, 
Del. Prohibition was his burden, immigra- 
tion his refrain. He next entered New 
Jersey. If Democrats had been annoyed 
by Nominee Hoover’s refusal to acknowl- 
edge Nominee Smith’s presence in the 
campaign, Nominee Curtis made amends. 
He referred to “the dear Governor” and 
to “the gentleman from New York who 
thinks he is running for President on the 
Democratic ticket.’ The further Curtis 
itinerary lay through Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts. upper New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, into Ohio. 

Greater in bore if not in range than 
Nominee Curtis was Big Gun Borah, who 
was sent to boom in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky. He, too, used 
Prohibition projectiles chiefly. There was 
a noticeable departure from the close 
reasoning, which usually marks the Borah 
manner. Perhaps because he felt that 
understanding diminishes and emotion in- 
creases below the Mason-Dixon line, Sen- 
ator Borah voiced phrases and protesta- 
tions such as the following: 

“Tammany is opposed to law and order, 
anyway.” 

“T ask you, my Democratic friends, is 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment good 
Democratic doctrine?” 

“The intelligence of all the great masses 
of the people is greater than the intelli- 
gence which the Almighty ever gave to any 
one individual.” 

“During the last twelve years no task 
has been before any Administration in 
power that it did not turn to Hoover to 
take charge of it.” 

“The issue in North Carolina, as I see 
it, is the effort now being made to induce 


the people to vote the way they don't 
want to vote.” 

“T am not a candidate. I am sorry, but 
I am not.” 

Part also of the Southern push was 
Secretary Curtis Dwight Wilbur of the 
Navy. At Newport News, Va., he asked: 

“Tf it takes courage to vote the Re- 
publican ticket, . . . what else but cour- 
age could we expect from the descendants 
of the men who for four long, weary years 
fought against ever-increasing odds with 
the hope of victory slowly diminishing for 
what they believed was right?” 

os 
Taylor Incident 


Of pique in politics the historic example 
is Senator Hiram Johnson’s rage at Charles 
Evans Hughes in 1916 for not hand- 
shaking him in San Francisco. The 1916 
election was so close that Mr. Hughes 
has always been said to have lost it by 
that one handshake. Last week, Demo- 
crats were hoping that another mountain 
of pique would be built up from a mole- 
hill incident of Nominee Hoover’s visit 
three weeks ago in Tennessee. 

The Nominee went to Elizabethton 
largely under the auspices of onetime 
(1921-23) Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Claudius Hart Huston and U. S. 
Representative Brazilla Carroll Reece. 
The leader of a neighboring and equally 
Republican district in Tennessee is Rep- 
resentative J. Will Taylor. The Messrs. 
Huston and Reece have sharp intra-party 
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“I’m sure Mr. Hoover will be elected.” 
(See col. 1) 

differences with Mr. Taylor. But it was 
planned, for harmony’s sake, to let Mr. 
Taylor be as big a lion as anyone in re- 
ceiving Nominee Hoover. It was planned 
that, at the luncheon of the day, Mr. Reece 
should rise to welcome the Nominee, and 
that Mr. Taylor should then rise to praise 
him. Both wrote out fine speeches. The 
hour and the Nominee arrived. 

During the Reece speech, however, the 


Nominee grew restive and eyed the hour. 
So effusively had he been greeted that it 
was growing late. A crowd was collecting 
at the outdoor speakers’ stand. Radio time 
would soon be flying. As soon as Mr. 
Reece finished and before Mr. Taylor 
could begin, the Nominee stood up, 
thanked everyone and left the dining room. 
Almost everyone else left, too. Mr. Taylor 
remained in glowering loneliness with his 
fine speech undelivered in his hand. 

Mr. Taylor went to the big outdoor 
meeting. But there was nd chance for him 
to make his fine speech there. Glowering 
more and more darkly, Mr. Taylor did 
not go to that evening’s banquet for the 
Nominee in Johnson City. Instead, he 
went to Washington. He was mad. They 
would see. That Carroll Reece! That 
Claudius Huston! That *** never mind! 
Just wait. J. Will Taylor controls more 
Republican votes than practically any man 
in Tennessee. Hmph! 

The mollification or non-mollification of 
J. Will Taylor thus became an important 
matter. The national Republican com- 
mittee was reported to be “working on 
him,” the hope being to keep him quiet. 


——@O———— 


“The Full Garage” 

For once in the campaign the opposing 
Nominees were in the same state at the 
same moment. The day after Nominee 
Smith reached Albany he turned his back 
on politics and went out for a restful game 


of golf. That same evening, amid the 
booming of flashlights and_ headlines, 
Nominee Hoover arrived in Manhattan. 


In the Hoover pocket was a speech, prob- 
ably the most earnestly composed docu- 
ment of his campaign. 

Before Nominee Hoove. read his speech, 
into the klieglight stepped a thinnish, bald- 
ish, nasal gentleman in a big collar, whose 
reticence and invisibility had been notable 
if not conspicuous up to that point in the 
campaign. Ever since the nominations at 
Kansas City, Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes had been a neutral factor in the 
election which he had once hoped would be 
won by his friend, Frank Orren Lowden, 
and in which he would gladly have played 
a principal part himself. The plan to intro- 
duce him as preliminary speaker in Nomi- 
nee Hoover’s big drive for the Brown 
Derby’s home state was not lacking in 
stage effect. 

Vice President Dawes, ever brisk, had 
written a smart speech. He had written 
briefly what he had to say, written briefly 
what the Hooverizers had been trying to 
say for four months. Something happened 
to his delivery, however, and the huge 
audience missed his sharpness as he said: 
“The real and overshadowing issue .. . 
is the maintenance of prosperity. 

. . The maintenance of prosperity 
depends on maintenance of general confi- 
dence... . 

“A change in Administration means con- 
fusion and change . . ., the passing of 
confidence.” 

He called the Prohibition issue “a senti- 
mental referendum.” He said Democratic 
tariff proposals could only result in “some 
oblique movement . . . and destroy pros- 
perity.” He was talking to and about “the 
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average vote.” “The average voter senses 
this . . . and it will be the average voter 
who determines the result of the election.” 

Following this prelude, Nominee Hoover 
stood up. The Garden became a noisy 
colloid of flags and enthusiasm. The Nomi- 
nee was unable to do anything about it. 
He flapped his fingers a few times, and 
tried to smile. 

After 20 minutes, Demos sat down. It 
was then that Nominee Hoover made his 
first, direct reference to Nominee Smith. 
Said he: “no man could fail to be moved 
by the reception I have received in the 
home town of my distinguished opponent.” 
Nominee Hoover announced that he would 
ignore “the multitude of issues which have 
already been well canvassed” and discuss 
home “fundamental principles and ideals.” 
He plunged into a series of generalities 
such as “the march of progress,” “great 
constructive measures,” and “an economic 
and social system, vastly more intricate 
and delicately adjusted than ever before” 
(one of his most frequent phrases). He 
spoke also of attempts “to inject the Gov- 
ernment into business in competition with 
its citizens.” And he spoke of “the Ameri- 
can system.” 

It slowly dawned on the audience that 
in an indirect, personal but shrewdly pur- 
poseful way he was making it appear that 
the Democratic Nominee, because of his 
specific proposals in connection with water 
power, farm relief, prohibition and the 
tariff, stood in general for “a European 
philosophy . . ., state socialism,” while 
he, the Republican, stood for “the Ameri- 
can system of rugged individualism .. . 
diametrically opposed.” It was a shrewd 
thing to try to do in the financial capital 
of the U. S. But it was a difficult speech 
to grasp. It seemed to overshoot the mark. 

Excerpts: 

“Commercial business requires a con- 
centration of responsibility. Self-govern- 
ment requires decentralization and many 
checks and balances to safeguard liberty. 
Our Government, to succeed in business, 
would need to become in effect a despot- 
To. sw % 

“Every time the Federal Government 
goes into a commercial business, 531 Sen- 
ators and Congressmen become the actual 
board of directors of that business. Every 
time a state government goes into business, 
one or two hundred state senators and 
legislators become the actual directors of 
that business. Even if they were supermen 
and if there were no politics in the United 
States, no body of such numbers could 
competently direct commercial activities; 
for that requires initiative, instant decision 
and action... . 

“Bureaucracy does not tolerate the 
spirit of independence; it spreads the spirit 
of submission into our daily life and pene- 
trates the temper of our people not with 
the habit of powerful resistance to wrong 
but with the habit of timid acceptance 
of irresistible might. 

“Bureaucracy is ever desirous of spread- 
ing its influence and its power. You can- 
not extend the mastery of the Government 
over the daily working life of a people 
without at the same time making it the 
master of the people’s souls and thoughts.” 

Having gone thus far, Nominee Hoover 


thought it well to retrench, so he further 
said: 

“T am defining a general policy. It does 
not mean that our Government is to part 
with one iota of its national resources 
without complete protection to the public 
interest. I have already stated that where 
the Government is engaged in public works 
for purposes of flood control, of naviga- 
tion, of irrigation, of scientific research 
or national defense, or in pioneering a 
new art, it will at times necessarily pro- 
duce power or commodities as a by- 
product. But they must be a by-product 
of the major purpose, not the major pur- 
pose itself. 

“Nor do I wish to be misinterpreted as 





THE VICE PRESIDENT 
. . prosperity!” 


“Prosperity! . 


believing that the United States is free-for- 
all and devil-take-the-hindmost. . . . It 
is no system of laissez faire... . 

“One of the great problems of Govern- 
ment is to determine to what extent the 
Government shall regulate and control 
commerce and industry, and how much 
it shall leave it alone. No system is per- 
fect. We have had many abuses in the 
private conduct of business. That, every 
good citizen resents. It is just as important 
that business keep out of Government as 
that Government keep out of business.” 

Then came the now-well-known Hoover 
review of progress (in dollars) since 1921. 
But this time the Nominee coined a slogan. 
He said: “The slogan of progress is chang- 
ing from the full dinner pail to the full 
garage.” 

The speech also contained a salute to 
New York City, “commercial agent of 
the American people;” a summary of all 
that had been said; a reminder, “prosperity 
is no idle expression ;” and the peroration: 

“Some may ask where all this may lead 
beyond mere material progress... . It 
leads to an America healthy in body, 
healthy in spirit, unfettered youth, eager— 
with a* vision searching beyond the far- 
thest horizons with an open mind, sympa- 
thetic and generous. It is to these higher 
ideals and for these purposes that I pledge 
myself and the Republican Party.” 





DEMOCRATS 


Votes 


Additions to 
included: 
@, Two-score Harvard professors, includ- 
ing Charles Townsend Copeland, Felix 
Frankfurter, Frank William Taussig, Kuno 
Franke, Bliss Perry, Ralph Barton Perry, 
Francis Bowes Sayre. Reasons: “. 
Neither the continued association of the 
Republican candidate with the reactionary 
element of the party nor his public utter- 
ances during the campaign give us any 
reason to believe that he has broken with 
that group. The best hope for a return to 
the liberalism of Roosevelt and Wilson lies 
in the election of Governor Smith. 

“Government is something greater than 
an efficiently administered business cor- 
poration with a multitude of inactive 
shareholders. We support Governor Smith 
above all because of his power to reverse 
the present trend toward political apathy 
and arouse in the citizens of the United 
States an active, intelligent interest and 
participation in their Government.” 
@ Philosopher John Dewey of Columbia 
University. Reason: “Consistent and in- 
telligent progressivism.” 
@ One hundred thirty two members of 
the Johns Hopkins University faculty, as 
against 94 for Hoover, out of 447 faculty 
members sent postcards by the Baltimore 
Sun. 
@ Major Barnes, 115 (his estimate). old- 
time Negro slave in Alabama, now residing 
in Stamford, Conn. 
@ Robert Goelet, oldtime Republican, 
Manhattan aristocrat-financier. Reason: 
“the best informed man on public affairs 
in the country.” 
@ Thomas Kennedy, secretary, and Philip 
Murray, vice president, of the United 
Mine Workers. Reason: the Smith labor 
record. (President John Llewellyn Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers was out 
stumping, last week, for Hoover.) 


the Smith movement 
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Straw 

The stack of straw votes accumulated 
at a cost of perhaps $1,000,000 by the 
Literary Digest (weekly opinion collector ) 
is pointed to as one of the most momentous 
signs of the campaign. Last week, in its 
fifth installment, it showed Hoover ahead 
in 44 of the 48 states. The totals were: 
Hoover, 1,593,436; Smith 910,234. The 
electoral votes thus far forecast were: 
Hoover, 488, Smith, 43. 

A reason that the Literary Digest poll 
has received serious attention is that in 
1924 it forecast the electoral votes re- 
ceived by President Coolidge with 99.44% 
accuracy. 

Penetrating behind the electoral votes 
predicted in 1924 to the ratios of popular 
votes then predicted by the Literary Di- 
gest, Democrats last week pointed to wider 
margins of error. Dr Fabian Franklin, 
Manhattan economist-publicist, in a de- 
bate by letter with Editor William Seaver 
Woods of the Literary Digest, compared 
the predicted ratios of Davis and Coolidge 
votes in 1924 with actual ratios. In 22 
states, the Literary Digest’s figures pre- 
dicting what percentage of the Coolidge 
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vote the Davis vote would be, put the 
Davis vote from 10% to 48% too low. 
Had the 1924 election not been a Coolidge 
landslide, contended Critic Franklin, these 
gross errors in popular vote would have 
been reflected in the electoral result. 

Seizing upon last week’s Literary Digest 
figures and correcting them by factors of 
error in the 1924 straw vote, Chairman 
Raskob soon showed his candidate easily 
carrying, for example, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Illinois. 


—_— ws 


Barbershop Talk 


It was in a barbershop at Memphis, 
Tenn., last week. Theodore Gilmore 
Bilbo, Governor of Mississippi, was being 
shaved. In the next chair, Governor 
Henry H. Horton of Tennessee was being 
shaved. 

Said Governor Horton: ‘“How’s politics 
down your way?” 





Governor Bilbo: Oh, so-so. Looks 
pretty easy for Smith. Think he’ll carry 
the State by 15 to 1. How about Ten- 


nessee ? 

Horton: You can just bet Tennessee is 
going to be in the Smith column, too... 
by 25,000. 

Bilbo: What’s he going to do nation- 
ally? 

Horton: Well, I don’t know. 
you think? 

Bilbo: I have a hunch he’s going to 
win. .. . It’s a funny election. For the 
first time in the history of the country the 
bootleggers and preachers are lined up on 
the same side—fighting for Hoover.* 


What do 


Nominee Hoover’s secretary, George 
Akerson, sent Governor Bilbo a long, long 
telegram last week. He protested that 
Governor Bilbo, if quoted correctly in the 
press, had made “the most indecent and 
unworthy statement in the whole of a 
bitter campaign,” The reported Bilboasm 
was to the effect that, on one of his Mis- 
sissippi flood-relief trips, Mr. Hoover had 
“got off the train at Mound Bayou, Miss., 
and paid a call on a colored woman there 
and later danced with her.” “That state- 
ment is unqualifiedly false,” declared Sec- 
retary Akerson. “I was with Mr. Hoover 
every hour of the four months while he 
was engaged in the flood.” 


Money 


Of all the unknown factors in the 1928 
campaign—intolerance, hypocrisy, appe- 
tite, snobbery, conservatism, magnetism, 

*One George B. Quincy, who described him- 
self as a traveling salesman selling flavor ex- 
tracts and coloring material to a trade com- 
posed 95% of bootleggers in Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New Eng 
land, wrote to the New York Times (Democratic) 
last week and deposed that of 289 inquiries 
he made among his customers, only seven re- 
vealed votes for Nominee Smith. Said Salesman 
Quincy: ‘Thirty-one of my customers have 
shown me cancelled checks they have contrib- 
uted to the Republican National Committee. 
Seven... contributed to the  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

“In Massachusetts and Rhode Island one of 
my customers had been delegated to collect 
funds among the bootleggers which they sent to 
the Republican National Committee.” 


pocket-nerve—none is more incalculable 
than the possession, for the first time in 
history, of a competitive campaign fund 
by the Democratic Party. Up to Sept. 30 
the Republican fund reported was $1,- 
460,834. The Democratic fund as of Oc- 
tober 15 was $2,753,192, of which $2,555,- 
353 had been expended. Both parties 
expected to spend at least $4,000,000 be- 
fore the fight was done. 

The sources of the Democratic fund 
will, especially in the event of Smith’s 
election, be closely scrutinized after Nov. 
6 by the Congressional committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The list of 
donors up to last week was interesting in 
itself. 

The largest donor was Nominee Smith’s 











RICHARD CROKER Jr. 


His $3,000 brought memories. 


friend since childhood, William F. Kenny, 
multi-millionaire contractor of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., owner of the private car St. 
Nicholas on which the Nominee has 
toured the country. His donations totaled 
$120,000. ‘ 

Second largest donor was National 
Chairman John J. Raskob. Since Oct. 1 
he had doubled his original contribution 
of $50,000. In addition, at a party benefit 
auction last week, Mr. Raskob paid $10,- 
ooo for a fine-printed copy of the Smith 
acceptance speech—a gift for Mrs. Smith. 
Presumably it is impossible for Chairman 
Raskob to distinguish between what would 
be his normal personal expenses and the 
miscellaneous outlay that he must make 
personally in the course of running the 
campaign. Perhaps he has thus informally 
contributed more than anyone else. 

Notable in last week’s announcement 
was the name of Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran, lifelong Republican, carpetmaker of 
Yonkers, N. Y., third husband of Mme. 
Ganna Walska (at present Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick), once famed as ‘“‘the 
world’s richest bachelor,” founder of 
Yale’s literary Elizabethan Club. He gave 
$10,000. 

Also noted was: “Richard Croker Jr., 





$3,000.” Mr. Croker is the son and name- 
sake of the late famed Boss Croker of 
Tammany Hall. His name on the list 
brought mingled memories: of Tammany 
iniquities; of the family fight for Boss 
Croker’s $5,000,000 estate; of a Croker 
son who killed himself racing automo- 
biles; of another son who died from smok- 
ing opium, on a train, near Emporia, Kan.; 
of a Croker daughter who married an 
Italian count and another who married a 
riding master; of Boss Croker’s second 
wife, a Cherokee princess; of the Croker 
race horses, bulldogs and Irish estate. 
Boss Croker set Richard Croker Jr. up 
in business with $150,000 and gave his 
other children $4,000 per annum each. 
They tried to prove him crazy, to get 
more. Boss Croker died in 1922. 

Another provocative item was, “Loans: 
Oct. 11, 1928, through County Trust Com- 
pany, 15th Street and 8th Avenue, New 
York City, $500,000.” Chairman Raskob 
explained, correctly, that “it has been the 
practice in recent campaigns to resort to 
this procedure when expenditures run 
ahead of receipts, as they usually do.” The 
size of the loan thus frankly announced 
was, however, sensational. To finance the 
deficit of the 1920 campaign, the Repub- 
lican party made loans of $600,000 and 
$167,000 through the Empire Trust Co., 
of Manhattan. 
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In the Midlands 

Through “Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
then home again to New York, proceeded 
the Smith Special last week. 

St. Louis. The press acquired a habit 
of comparing the popular demonstrations 
accorded Nominee Smith to the Lind- 
bergh demonstrations of last year. The 
Smith demonstration in St. Louis was 
“practically as great” as Lindbergh’s. 
Beer and the Brown Derby seemed to be 
the chief attractions. 

Sedalia. What makes Sedalia, Mo., a 
famed political spot, is a 230-acre en- 
closure, the State Fair Grounds, with an 
auditorium that will hold some 10,000 
persons. With this edifice packed, a crowd 
of 35,000 milled outside. They had eaten 


- the town out of food supplies. They were 


so thick that pickpockets were able to 
filch $500 from Norman H. Davis ($150 
of which he was guarding for Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson), and $125 each from two 
Manhattan newspapermen. 

Candidates for state offices had been 
talking for hours before Nominee Smith 
arrived. The crowd was not greatly ex- 
cited by the Smith speech when it proved 
to be a detailed attack on “Coolidge econ- 
omy.” All those present got the main 
point: that any great reduction in the cost 
of running the Government after 1921 
was more likely the natural result of the 
return of the country to a peacetime basis 
than the phenomenal result of “rigorous” 
economy. But scores of auditors were 
sidling through the exits before the Nomi- 
nee finished adducing details to prove his 
point. This was, perhaps, just as well for 
the Nominee, because many of his de- 
tails were ill-chosen, incorrect. That the 
main point was felt and resented in Wash- 
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ington was seen next day when Secretary 
Mellon issued a long parrying statement 
which knocked most of the Smith details, 
though not the main point, out of court. 

“Chinese Puzzle.” A typically polit- 
ical result of the Smith-Mellon skirmish 
was the appearance of the great Chinese 
Puzzle Issue in the campaign. At Sedalia, 
Nominee Smith said the Government’s 
fiscal reports were “about as near a Chi- 
nese puzzle as anything I ever saw in my 
life.” Mr. Mellon retorted that this was 
“perhaps the most accurate statement in 
Governor Smith’s entire speech.” In Chi- 
cago, Governor Smith retorted: “If it is 
a Chinese puzzle to me with all my ex- 
perience in diving into governmental fig- 
ures running over a quarter of a century, 
what must it be to the fellow on the side- 
walk? . . . I frankly admit it is a Chinese 
puzzle. I do not conceal it. And he [Sec- 
retary Mellon] knows it is.” 

Chicago. Wearing a pair of socks 
monogrammed across the shin with his 
name, “because one of my friends in 
North Carolina gave them to me”: jostled, 
huzzahed, jeered, cheered, gaped at, the 
Nominee spent three days in pandemon- 
strative Chicago. Cartoonist John Tinney 
McCutcheon drew a picture in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of an elephant looking down 
from a window on the crowd-banked 
Smith parade, and saying: “It’s lucky for 
me that eagerness to see him doesn’t 
mean eagerness to vote for him.” That 
night the crowds burned bonfires of Chi- 
cago Tribunes in the middle of Michigan 
Avenue. 

James W. Good, Hooverizer of the 
West, met the Smith invasion with a 
State-claiming announcement that in- 
cluded even Texas. Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Republican candidate for 
Congressman-at-large, diverted some at- 
tention with a barbecue at her farm north- 
west of Chicago, at which 10,000 Repub- 
licans consumed six tons of beef and pork, 
200 barrels of potatoes, five truckloads 
of bread. But it was a prime moment for 
the Brown Derby to be in the heart of the 
Midlands. Just before he got there, the 
Salt Creek oil scandal had broken, in- 
volving National G. O. P. Chairman Work 
and Attorney General Sargent with Oil- 
man Harry Ford Sinclair and politics (see 
p. 7). People were waiting to hear what 
the chief Democrai would say about that. 
They heard that he was telephoning long 
distance to Senator Walsh of Montana, 
the Democratic oil inquisitor. 

When he spoke, the Nominee made the 
most of the prevalent suspense. He be- 
gan with an exposition of Senator Borah’s 
inconsistent profundities. He held the 
Senator up as a “reckless” politician, then 
swiftly and smartly contrasted “the for- 
mer and very distinguished Governor of 
your own State, Governor Lowden... . 
a statesman!” 

He was nearly half done before he said: 
“There was something they [the Republi- 
cans] wanted to get away from. What 
was it? Oil! ... 

“But the candidate did not let them get 
away. He pointed with satisfaction to the 
record of the last seven and a half years. 


“I picked up the paper the other day 
and I saw something that Dr. Work said. 
He said: 

““The people are tired of hearing of 
these oil leases.’ 

“Well, I could go the doctor one better. 
I think they are not only tired, but they 
are thoroughly and completely disgusted 
with them. 5 

Then followed, succinctly, the story of 
the Salt Creek lease, winding up with the 
refrain of the whole speech, a phrase from 
the Republican platform: “The record of 
the present Administration is a guarantee 
of what may be expected of the next.” 

Indiana. The trip through Indiana 
was informal but not speechless. There 
were hatwavings and _ handshakings at 
Kankakee and Lafayette. At Indianap- 
olis, the Nominee made a short cGutdoor 
speech and visited State Boss Thomas 
Taggart in a hospital where, unfortunately 
for the Brown Derby, he has long been 
confined. Nevertheless, sick Boss Taggart 
whispered: “You'll win Indiana, Al.” 

Memorabilia. The Smith Special re- 
entered New York State. The Brown 
Derby’s personal appearances, outside of 
its native East, were finished for 1928. It 
had toured 10,000 miles. The last days 
of the campaign were to be spent arousing 
Boston and New England, Philadelphia and 
the mid-Atlantic sectior and finally 45- 
electoral-vote New York. To counteract 
the Brown Derby’s touring in the Mid- 
lands, the Republicans sent out no less a 
figure than Charles Evans Hughes to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Chicago. A speech by 
Nominee Hoover was tentatively planned 
for Nov. 2 in St. Louis. 

Come what might in the election, how- 
ever, nothing was likely to .efface certain 
Midland memories of Smith-in-action. 

There was the Smith formula for open- 
ing a press-conference: “Throw out the 
ball and I'll kick it.” 

There was “old Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers.” Nominee Smith used him con- 
stantly. Example: “General Lord [of the 
budget bureau] holds up the data in his 
hand like this, and in the manner of 
Colonel Sellers who said: ‘Nine million 
people in Africa have sore eyes. Buy this 
little package’ he says. ‘By our industry 
we have saved $9,263,000.14.’” 

The Smith technique during parades: 
sweep the hat, inclusively, at nearby 
crowds. Grin squarely at this person, then 
that. Answer cries with a comeback now 
and then. Scan crowds at distant win- 
dows; single out one group, grin and wave 
the hat straight at the group. A distant 
concerted cheer will come back. People 
in the street look up. Everyone cheers. 

Another phrase which up to last week 
had not elicited a direct answer: “What 
does Mr. Hoover think of this? He must 
have some ideas about this?” 

Another (variously varied): “It’s all in 
the record. Let’s see. What does the 
record say?” 

oe een 
Robinson 


Stumping up the Pacific Coast to Port- 
land, Ore., Nominee Robinson turned east 
again last week. At Boise, Idaho, home- 
town of bearlike Senator Borah, he in- 


dulged in one of the most violent utter- 
ances of the campaign. Marking the 
difference between Borah the intellectu- 
ally upright Senator and Borah the stump 
orator, Robinson cried: “The lone eagle 
abruptly ends his flight toward heavenly 
Utopia and swoops to perch himself on the 
filthy boughs with vultures.” 

Senator Borah’s answer, in far-away 
Tennessee and Kentucky, was to point at 
Nominee Robinson as an enemy of the 
protective tariff and to distinguish a con- 
flict between Nominee Smith’s and Nom- 
inee Robinson’s pre-campaign attitudes on 
water power. 

At Ogden, Utah, Nominee Robinson 
cried out upon “the appeal to passion and 
prejudice.” En route from Boise to 
Ogden, he was presented with pheasants, 
venison, fruits of the land. 

At Cheyenne, the Nominee promised a 
wage-protecting tariff which would at the 
same time strike at monopolies. He asked 
for “restoration of the Tariff Commission 
as an immortal fact-finding tribunal.” 

He visited Casper, Wyo., hard by the 
famed Teapot Dome and Salt Creek oil 
reserves. In cutaway and striped trousers, 
he sat down for “chow” with oil-drillers in 
a mess hall. 


CORRUPTION 
Misdemeanor 


In New York State, it is no great crime 
to spit in a subway car or on the street. It 
is no great crime to wake sleeping citizens 
with ribald songs, to walk on the grass. 
According to the State statutes these are 
only misdemeanors, minor offences which 
are not felonies. For a misdemeanor. a 
man may spend at most a year in jail, pay 
a $500 fine. 

Maurice E. Connolly, for 17 years 
Borough President of Queens, N. Y., has 
not been spitting, grass-walking, disturbing. 
But last week, in the Queens County Court 
House, he was convicted of conspiracy to 
defraud the City in $29,500,000 contracts 
for sewer construction. Famed Lawyer 
Emory Roy Buckner, conducting the 
State's prosecution, showed circumstantial 
evidence that Mr. Connolly had aided the 
late John M. (“Gentleman Jack”) Phil- 
lips to achieve a sewer pipe monopoly in 
Queens Borough. In 1917 specifications 
were doctored to require the kind of pipe 
that only Mr. Phillips could sell. From 
1917 to 1927 Mr. Phillips’ prices were ex- 
orbitant. Lawyer Buckner dramatically 
displayed them on a chart. Mr. Connolly 
had the power to jockey contracts. He 
seemed to have awarded them as_ he 
wished. He mysteriously acquired thou- 
sands of dollars. Mr. Connolly, said 
many, looked like material for a long-time 
jailbird. 

Famed Lawyer Max D. Steuer for the 
defense, employed his familiar theatrical- 
ities to emphasize the purely inferential 
nature of the testimony. The late Mr. 
Phillips, he said, was the true rogue. He 
had made more than $3,000,000 in graft. 
“T hope that to God he has made a satis- 
factory reckoning,” screamed Lawyer 
Steuer. The corpulent Mr. Connolly was 
pictured as the victim of persecution. But 
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shades of the prison house still gathered 
about the ex-Borough President. 

The haggard jury said GUILTY after 
24 hours of bickering. Justice Arthur Sid- 
ney Tompkins gave the maximum penalty. 
Many were shocked. It appeared that con- 
spiracy to defraud the city, when mil- 
lions were involved, was simply a mis- 
demeanor. Mr. Connolly was sentenced 
to a year in jail, a fine of $500. Criminally 
he had attained no greater stature than a 
subway spitter. 

Engineer Frederick Seely, aide-de-camp 
of Mr. Connolly, was -also convicted of 
misdemeanor. His sentence was suspended. 
Mr. Connolly had hardly spent two days 
in welfare island prison when Lawyer 
Steuer obtained a certificate of reasonable 
doubt on the conviction. Mr. Connolly was 
released on $5,000 bail. Glum experts 
figured that unless the grafters could be 
forced to surrender some $10,000,000, the 
sewer conspiracy would cost every man, 
woman & child in Greater New York $2.82. 


PROHIBITION 


W.C.T. U. 

The National W. C. T. U. last week 
issued a call to prayer, an hour of prayer, 
on Nov. 5, election eve. “Great issues are 
at stake and there is need for prayer for 
Divine guidance.” . 

The W. C. T. U. of Indiana issued a 
call-to-prayer on the eve of the Houston 
convention. That call said: “Get Down 
On Your Knees And Pray!!” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Prediction 

Four months from the day Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith is inaugurated President, if he 
is inaugurated, practically every industry 
in the U. S. will close its doors and abso- 
lutely cease functioning. Of the truth of 
this sweeping prediction, often made by 
Republicans, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. 

The same prediction is made sometimes 
by Democrats—that in the event Herbert 
Clark Hoover is inaugurated on March 4, 
the “vast,” the “stupendous,” the “intri- 
cate,” “delicate,” “finely adjusted” mech- 
anism of U. S. business to which Nom- 
inee Hoover so often and so seriously al- 
ludes, will arrive at an almost total stand- 
still four months later. 

Of the truth of this Democratic predic- 
tion there is equally little doubt—in fact, 
no doubt whatever. 

Because, as currently pointed out by a 
growing body of predicters, four months 
from March 4 is July 4, famed national 
holiday. 


Spiders 

The hamlets of Athens, Tenn., and Gil- 
mer, West Va., got into the nation’s news 
last week, because of two spiders. The 
Gilmer spider, a bright gold creature three 
inches in diameter, was discovered in the 
barn of one Arch Hefner, brother of 
County Clerk E. W. Hefner. Beneath this 
spider’s dwelling nook, plainly spun in 
sheerest spiderweb, the Brothers Hefner 
said they could read the name “Smith.” 
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At Athens, Tenn., the spider-finder was 
one Lee Moses. More venturesome or per- 
haps more literate than the Gilmer spider, 
the Athenian spider had written “Smith- 
8-Y.” Spiderman Moses* interpreted this 
to mean, “Smith, eight years” and placed 
his bets accordingly. 


~ 
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Proclamation 


In Dallas, Tex., one Richard Potts hired 
a hall one night last week and proclaimed 
that the U. S. ought to become a mon- 
archy. 
ee ae 


In Arkansas 


Charles Smith was arrested in Little 
Rock, Ark., last week, charged with breach 
of the peace, and fined $25 & $1.40 costs. 
He refused to pay the fine & costs and 
was sent to jail to remain until the fine 
had been satisfied at $1 a day. 

But this was not just another Charles 
Smith. This one is president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism. Some months ago he was fined 
$100 for annoying Dr. (D. D., Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Ill.) John Roach Straton 
by sending him atheistic propaganda 
through the mails. 

This Smith had gone to the home city of 
Democratic Vice-presidential Nominee 
Joseph Taylor Robinson because Arkan- 
sans will vote on election day upon the 
question: shall the teaching of evolution 
be banned in the schools? Atheist Smith 
& friend would cover Arkansas with 
pamphlets. But in his Little Rock head- 
quarters was a sign: “EVOLUTION IS 
TRUE. THE BIBLE IS A LIE. GOD’S 
A GHOST.” He was arrested on the Ar- 
kansas law which prohibits the use of the 
deity’s name except in veneration & wor- 
ship. This charge was changed. Smith 
went to jail as a protest against the Ar- 
kansas laws which render an atheist in- 
eligible to hold public office or to testify 


in court. 
— an 


In California 


Last March, by act of God and the - 


frailty of human works, 350 persons were 
killed when the St. Francis dam in Ven- 
tura county, Calif., burst. Last week, the 
city of Los Angeles and the county of 
Ventura, basing the value of life upon the 
earning power of the dead, made settle- 
ments to heirs of between $11,000 and 
$20,000 per victim. Some heirs, dissatis- 
fied, were suing for as high as $100,000 per 
adult victim, $35,000 per child victim. A 
firm of Stockton lawyers was asking one- 
third of these sums for handling the suits. 
meneinliacinin 

Concourse 

Like most city-builders, they were 
shortsighted who built up Manhattan 
Island. The high, rocky, sunset edge of 
the island has been allowed to fall into 
the hands of cheap-johnny apartment 
builders and tenants. It was a natural de- 


*No_ relation to cynical Senator George 
Higgins Moses of New Hampshire, Hooverizer 
of the East. 


velopment, however, because, like the 
swampy eastern edge of the island, the 
upper bank of the Hudson was less ac- 
cessible than the island’s spine. Also, 
because the Hudson’s bank is the island’s 
natural dock and shipping side. Wharves, 
warehouses and railroad tracks thrived 
there and stretched up the island before 
society or even social convenience made 
competitive demands. The commercial 
coagulation on Manhattan’s western bank 
is no stranger than Cleveland’s hideous, 
eastern waterfront, Cincinnati’s and Pitts- 
burgh’s smoke-draggled riverbanks or 
Chicago’s fuliginous south shore. 

As cities grow, however, cities awaken. 
Chicago has taken its shore lines in hand, 
built new land with sandsuckers and 
made a new outer-driveway to the south 
as well as a made-land drive skirting Lin- 
coln Park on the lakeside and a riverside 
boulevard (Wacker Drive) around scow- 
ridden reaches of the Chicago River. And 
last week New York City’s Board of Esti- 
mate finally approved plans for a drive- 
way, which will ameliorate land values as 
well as living standards, up the western 
shore of Manhattan Island from Canal 
Street to 59th Street. A linking boulevard 
from 59th Street to 72nd Street, where 
Riverside Drive begins, had already been 
approved. Construction of the whole was 
authorized to begin with the New Year 
and promised in completion for July 1, 
1930. 

The plan is to elevate a motor con- 
course above the railroad right-of-way now 
labelled Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues 
and commonly, because of accidents, 
called “Death Avenue.” Ramps to the 
superstructure will occur at 22nd, 44th and 
57th Streets. The whole will cost some 
$13,500,000 (graft excluded). One boom 
in Manhattan riverside real estate has al- 
ready occurred recently, on the Harlem 
River bank around 8oth Street, under the 
leadership of Vincent Astor. The new con- 
course was expected to carry the boom 
from east side to west side, all around the 


town. 
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At Princeton 


Where does a college student live? 
Where should he cast his vote? The an- 
swers, of course, vary with the students. 
An orphan student might have no other 
legal domicile than his dormitory. Perhaps 
any student’s dormitory rooms are or may 
be his voting residence, since at most insti- 
tutions dormitory space is leased for a 
whole year and most election laws require 
only a few months’ residence. 

In Princeton, N. J., a lively row was on 
last week. President John Grier Hibben 
of the University appealed to the county 
election board; Dean Christian Gauss 
called on eminent judges; students posted 
irate placards—all because a local election 
board had decided that xo Princeton Uni- 
versity undergraduate was eligible to vote 
in Princeton except the few whose non- 
college homes are there. 


What complicated things and heightened 
undergraduate anger was the decision of 
another local registration board that stu- 
dents at the Princeton Graduate College 








West Indies 
and Mexico 
by Red Star 


Howlonghave you 
for a winter's va- 
cation? 11 days,15, 
17 or 22 days? One 
of these cruises is 
just suited to your 
requirements. Itin- 
eraries include 
Mexico City, Pan- 
ama Canal, Ha- 
vana, Jamaica, Ber- 
muda (at Easter), 
etc. The ship is a 
palatial cruising 
liner. 

§.S. Lapland, sail- 
ing Jan. 31,(22 
days); Feb. 25, 15 
days); Mar. 16, (17 
days); April 6, (11 
days). 








World Eine Sth 


Belgenland 


Largest, finest liner ever to circle the globe 


EALLY live. Know advenmre. Sense the 
profundity of the’Orient . . .. the mystery of 
India... . the barbaric beauty of the South Seas 
.... feel an exaltation of the soul under the 
spell of an Egyptian night . .. . shen you will have 
truly ved. The cruise of the Belgenland makes 
that possible. 


High spots are a three-day call at Peking, where 
you visit the Great Wall of China; andan optional 
side trip through the Dutch East Indies and the 
Island of Bali, never before offered by any cruise. 


4 ‘ ‘ 
Sails frora New York December 17 for 135 days 
to\ 84 cities, reaching Europe in April conve- 
niently for stopovers. Dance music throughout 
by a Ben Bernie Orchestra. Rates from $1750, 
all expenses included. 


This cruise operated by Red Star Line in con- 
junction with the American Express Co. Apply 
to Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway: American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; or other 


offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


SNTERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For information address Cruise Department, 
No.1 Broadway, New York, cur offices else- 
where or any authorized axert. 


Mediter- 
ranean 
by White Star 


-Here is a cruise 


with charm....a 
stimulus to the im- 
agination, Yousee 
Monte Carlo. You 
touch the desert, 
visit the Holy Land 
and Egypt... . see 
quaint villages and 
vivid towns. Four 
sailings allow great 
Jacicude in your 
plans. Liberal stop- 
overt privileges and 
optional return 
from a north Euro- 
pean port. 

S. §. Adriatic Jan. 
10; Feb, 28. 

S. S. Laurentic 
Jan. 19; March 9. 
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and the Princeton Theological Seminary* 
could vote in Princeton. 

With President Hibben’s approval. the 
undergraduates instituted a boycott of 
Princeton’s shopkeepers, whose chief sub- 
sistence is the undergraduate trade. ‘“‘No 
Vote—No Trade,” “Recrimination for 
Discrimination,” cried campus signs. This 
phase of the affair was reminiscent of the 
origin of it all. Last year the Princeton 
undergraduates were not allowed to vote 
in a mayoral primary election. Reason 
alleged: one of the candidates was Benja- 
min Franklin (“Bacon”) Bunn, keeper of 
the co-operative store on the University 
campus. Another candidate, a onetime 
faculty member named Van Nest, believed 
that the students would pour out to vote 
for popular Storekeeper Bunn sooner than 
for an obscure pedagog. 

A mayoral election had seemed friendly 
horse play to the Princetonians, but in a 
presidential election they were not to be 
trifled with. Their citizenship, mostly new- 
born, surged within them. Their patriot- 
ism, not unmixed with less grandiose emo- 
tions common to young-manhood every- 
where in football season, mounted to 
heights that made police reserves from 
Trenton seem necessary to the peace of 
Princeton. False fire alarms were sent in. 
A student mob of riotous proportions 
assembled. Party banners were torn down 
and up. A passing motor bus and all its 
passengers received a thoroughgoing shake 
on Nassau street. Dean Mauss strode out 
to quiet his charges. They ignored him and 
roistered long and late. 

But the registrars stood firm. Onlv a 
modicum of relief in special cases was 
expected from the County election board. 


WOMEN 
Junior League 


In Manhattan last week 400 young 
women made a polite but determined 
entrance into a room on the 22nd floor of 
the Hotel Barbizon. They were dressed in 
their anxious best. They were members 
of the Junior League of America and they 
were visiting their new national head- 
quarters. 

The room they saw modernistically de- 
signed by Junior Leaguer Mrs. George 
Draper is bright, undeniably attractive. 
Rubber plants and venetian blinds some- 
how suggest Bermuda, California. There 
are white-washed walls, blue carpets, 
orange velvet chairs. From the windows 
the Junior Leaguers gazed rhapsodically 
on Manhattan’s skyscrapers. 

On the 21st floor of the hotel are the 
offices of the League’s only national publi- 
cation, the Junior League Magazine. For 
the first time in its history the Junior 
League now has its national headquarters 
lodged in its own offices. Heretofore con- 
fusingly the headquarters were in the 
same building as the subsidiary Junior 
League of New York City. 

The League consists of 20,000 young 
women of the U. S. allied by social security 
and an urge, sometimes vague, toward 
charity. There are also Junior Leagues in 
Canada, Honolulu. Recently colleens in 
Ireland have shown interest, written let- 
ters, spoken of forming yet another Junior 
League. 


*Princeton Theological Seminary students are 
colloquially called “Seminoles.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Cock Robin 


The two great lords of British journal- 
ism, Baron Beaverbrook and Viscount 
Rothermere, cracked a joke, last week, 
at all politicians concerned howsoever re- 
motely with the now defunct Anglo-Freach 
secret naval Pact (Time, Aug. 13 et seq.). 

The great lords’ joke was a cartoon by 
“Low” (famed David Low), which ap- 
peared in The Evening Standard, a paper 
owned jointly by Beaverbrook and Rother- 
mere but controlled by the former. Car- 
toonist “Low” took as his theme a new 
version of the old song “Who Killed Cock 
Robin?” illustrating each verse as follows: 

Picture: Two Sparrows 

(With the faces of Baron Beaverbrook 
and William Randolph Hearst, respectively 
the British and U. S. exposers of the Pact) 
WHO KILLED THE PACT? 
“We,” said the Press, 

“We published the mess : 
“We killed the pact.” 

Picture: A Fly 

(Face of Sir Austen Chamberlain, British 
Foreign Secretary) 
Verse: WHO SAW IT DIE? 
“7,” said Sir Eveglass, 
“With my little spyglass 
“T saw it die.” 
A Cock 
(French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand) 
WHO SAW ITS BLOOD? 
“7,” said M. Briand 
“Je vois toujours le sang 
“T saw its blood.” 
Beetle 
(Acting British Foreign Secretary Baron 
Cushendun ) 

WHO'LL MAKE ITS 

SHROUD? 
“7,” said Lord Cush 
“In secret, hush, hush, 
“T’ll make its shroud.” 

Pig (with bristles) 

(Benito Mussolini) 
WHO'LL TOLL THE BELL? 
“7,” said the Duce, 
“Glad of the excuse, 
“T’ll toll the bell.” 

American Eagle* 

(Calvin Coolidge) 
WHO'LL DIG THE GRAVE? 
“T,” said Cool Cal. 
“Sure, I'll say I shall! 
“T’ll dig its grave.” 

British Lion 
(Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin ) 

WHO'LL SING THE PSALM? 
“7,” said poor Stanley, 
“In tones soft but manly, 
“T’ll sing the psalm.” 


Verse: 





Readjusting Reparations 

When the cream and chocolate Golden 
Arrow Express glided out of Paris, one 
noontime last week, a certain smooth- 
shaven, starched-collared, quietly dressed 
U. S. passenger passed unnoticed among 

*Cartooned to resemble both a Crow and the 
President. 


many another en route to London. As he 
worked rapidly through a neat sheaf of 
papers, the traveler looked much like 
other graduates of Rutgers, other Bap- 
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MorGAN 


At his name the story broke. 


tists, other natives of Bloomfield, N. J. 
His choice of viands at luncheon was to 
eschew a la carte dishes and accept the 
table d’hote offered. Fellow passengers 
continued unconscious that they were 
actually traveling on the same train with 
the Agent General of Reparations, Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, famed fiscal tidier- 
up of Europe. 

Respectful Englishmen welcomed the 
Agent General at Dover and arranged his 
discreet conveyance to a small estate in 






Who'll dig the grave? 
“7,” said Cool Cal. 
“Sure, I'll say I shall! 
“Pll dig its grave.” 


(See col. 1) 


Kentshire. The host, who personally flung 
wide a welcoming door, is the fiscal arbiter 
of Britain, rubicund Winston Spencer 
Churchill, affable but shrewd Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Very soon it appeared 
that Host Churchill was not excessively 
anxious to discuss and come to an agree- 
ment upon the grave matter which had 
caused Guest Gilbert to come over via 
Paris from Berlin. The Agent General’s 
visit meant that Germany purposes to 
hold France and Britain to the promise 
recently given by their representatives at 
Geneva: namely that an International 
Finance Commission shall be set up with 
all appropriate speed, to readjust the whole 


structure of Reparations Payments (Time, 
Sept. 24). However, Chancellor Church- 
ill has long been known to favor at least 
temporary retention of the Reparations 
status quo. Therefore it was not surpris- 
ing that Host Churchill kept Guest Gilbert 
out in the open a great deal—displaying 
to him the Churchill estate, rather than 
settling down before the hearth to wrestle 
with millions, billions. 

Prominent among rustic oddities dis- 
played was a small, red brick cottage just 
completed by the Chancellor, who has 
personally laid each brick. All through the 
summer he has troweled vigorously, when- 
ever he could snatch the time, assisted by 
his hodcarrying daughters, Sarah, Diana. 
By thus bricklaying, smart “Winnie” 
Churchill has achieved two objectives. 
His embonpoint is somewhat reduced; and, 
what with elections coming on, he has 
reaped much vote-getting publicity among 
the myriads of laboring Britons who have 
seen him troweling and slathering mortar 
in the “picture papers.”” Since the whim- 
sical Chancellor has actually carried his 
stunt to the extreme of joining a brick- 
layers’ union, he was able to display to 
Agent Gilbert a union card: 





Winston S. Churchill 
(Occupation, Bricklayer) 
Westerham Kent 





As if all this were not sufficiently dis- 
tracting from Reparations, the Agent 
General was beamingly conducted through 
the Chancellor’s Piggery (Time, Oct. 22), 
where fat, nuzzling porkers are stuffed 
with choicest swill for prize winning pur- 
poses. From a source close to Mr. Gil- 
bert it was reported that the grave prob- 
lems in hand were not seriously attacked 
until he and Chancellor Churchill went up 
to London for a formal conference with 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. 

Unquestionably discussed by the three 
statesmen was the well known general 
thesis of Reparations Revision which was 
first broached between the German and 
French Foreign Ministers, Stresemann 
and Briand, during their once famed but 
now forgotten luncheon conference at 
Thoiry (Time, Sept. 27, 1926). As gen- 
erally envisioned, today, the project in- 
volves scaling down the future Dawes 
Plan payments to be made by Germany, 
in return for a present lump payment from 
Germany to the Allies. The only way 
that Germany can raise such a sum is to 
sell in the general investment market 
securities amounting to a mortgage on the 
German State Railways and_ kindred 
properties. It is still persistently hoped 
by many Europeans that the U. S. will 
make the new negotiations an occasion for 
further scaling down the Allied debt to the 
U.S. 

Naturally the compromise just sketched 
in principle involves at every turn thorny 
factual problems which will have to be 
threshed out. For one thing the U. S. 
State Department may impair the whole 
arrangement by sternly advising U. S. 
financiers not to absorb the German 
bonds. For another thing Great Britain is 
known to be tolerably well pleased by the 
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Reparations status quo; and Chancellor 
Churchill in particular has displayed re- 
luctance to readjust his precariously bal- 
anced budget on the basis of a new 
arrangement with Germany. 

Following the Gilbert-Baldwin-Church- 
ill conference in London, the Agent Gen- 
eral returned to Paris, so unobtrusively 
that even the press did not at first chron- 
icle his coming. After a lengthy conference 
with French Prime Minister & Finance 
Minister Raymond Poincaré, Mr. Gilbert 
wired London, with the result that Chan- 
cellor Churchill set out for France—en- 
countering very dirty weather on the 
Channel—and arrived upon the doorstep 
of the British Embassy in Paris at 6 a. m. 

Followed a Gilbert-Poincaré-Churchill 
parley. Directly afterward Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Churchill proceeded to the British 
Embassy for lunch—and their luncheon 
companion was John Pierpont Morgan.* 
Not until the cables flashed MORGAN 
did men of caution and property recognize 
that the story had really broken. Only 
then were they sure that final Reparations 
settlement will now be made, after ten 
years of piddling with approximations. 
After luncheon a purring motor car con- 
veyed Chancellor Churchill to the station, 
where he impetuously entrained for Lon- 
don. Another car carried the Agent Gen- 
eral to confer lengthily with Emile Mo- 
reau, Governor of the Bank of France. 
Rumors from Berlin told that Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, stern, forthright President of the 
Reichsbank was expected momentarily to 
leave for Paris. 

Out of all this rushing to and fro by 
the fiscal heads of Europe arose a popular 
impression that sweeping action would be 
taken at once. At the very least it seemed 
that the lukewarmness of Chancellor 
Churchill had been transformed into eager 
co-operation. Perhaps the Great Powers 
were on the eve of formally consummating 
the project first dreamed at Thoiry. 

Secretive as usual, the Agent General 
would say nothing. No official commu- 
niqués were issued. But leading corre- 
spondents convinced themselves with sig- 
nificant unanimity that the developments 
of last week were preparatory, prelimi- 
nary. The world’s foremost fiscal tycoons 
were understood to have debated prin- 
cipally questions of the organization and 
procedure to be followed by the new 
International Financial Commission, which 
will reopen the Reparations Question. A 
leading point at issue between the tycoons 
was ascertained to be whether the experts 
attached to the Commission shall be pri- 
vate financiers or governmental treasury 
experts. Agent Gilbert was understood to 
have urged the former, and Prime Minister 
Poincaré the latter. No decision was taken. 

Reports of the conference with Mr. 
Morgan were to the effect that the world 
market could not absorb sufficient German 
bonds to make the lump payment project 
feasible. In this case the statesmen can 
do no better than to definitely fix the 
amount of the annual payments, and the 
numbers of years during which Germany 
shall continue to pay them. 


*It is freely predicted that the next man to 
be dubbed Morgan Partner will be none other 
than young Agent General Gilbert. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Money & Peels 
A polite tempest of gossip and denial 
that the great Earl of Birkenhead would 
resign as Secretary of State for India was 











© Keystone 
Lorp PEEL 
“Tt was fun to imagine her . . . 
finally stilled, last week. when he, burly, 
brilliant and socially lionized, despatched 
to Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin a 
lengthy letter. Suave, it concluded: ‘The 
moment of parting is always sad. Your 
own personality has converted a Cabinet 
which assembled upon the crater of some 
bitter and recent memories into a band of 
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OP.GA. 


Lapy PEEL 
.. . kicking up her heels.” 


brothers. I leave them and you with emo- 
tion and, if I may be allowed to say so, 
with affection.” —Birkenhead. 

Reason: money—it being notorious that 
the pay of a Cabinet Minister* has proved 


*£5,000: $24,300. 





too meager to support the extravagant 
whims* of Lord Birkenhead, who was, be- 
fore he took Cabinet rank, “the highest 
feed barrister in England.” 

Lord Peel. Appointed to succeed Lord 
Birkenhead at the India Office, last week, 
was Lord Peel. 

People who know that famed Revue 
Comedienne Beatrice Lillie is also Lady 
Peel were struck by the coincidence. It 
was fun to imagine the often studiously 
vulgar Beatrice capering and kicking her 
heels high at India House. Of course she 
will never do so. For Lady (Beatrice 
Lillie) Peel is not the spouse of Lord Peel, 
but merely the wife of Sir Robert Peel, 
Baronet. 

Sir Robert Peel is the only son of the 
eldest son of the eldest son of great Sir 
Robert Peel (died 1850). Lord Peel is 
the eldest son of the youngest son of the 
same potent progenitor. Lord Peel in- 
herits the title of Viscount from his father, 
who received it upon his retirement as 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

When one speaks of “Lady Peel’ one 
correctly refers to either: 1) Ella Vis- 
countess Peel, prim; or 2) Beatrice Lillie, 
flippant. It was the latter Lady Peel, of 
course, who recently originated the jest 
of calling every U. S. citizen residing west 
of Manhattan a ‘“Middlie Westie.” 

Early in 1920 Beatrice Gladys Lillie wed 
Sir Robert and three days before Christ- 
mas gave birth to Robert, still her only 
child. His destiny is to head the Peel line 
and inherit 10,000 acres. Shortly his irre- 
pressible mother will open in Manhattan 
as the star of Noel Coward’s This Year of 
Grace, London’s super-hit revue of the 
season. 


Se 


Dutch Tomatoes 


So many Britons are now keyed to the 
fiercest pitch of patriotism in defense of 
“All British Goods” that last week a 
wretched London vegetable woman, one 
Maud (“Maudie”) Dallas, was actually 
hauled into court for displaying over a 
basket of Dutch tomatoes the sign: 

“English Tomatoes, 5d a lb.” 


Poor Maudie wept and cringed as she 
faced her stern accuser, one F. H. Fullom, 
who proclaimed himself “Secretary of the 
All British Glasshouse} Produce Asso- 
ciation.” 

“TI knew she wasn’t selling real British 
tomatoes the minute I saw her price!” 
roared Secretary Fullom. “Real English 
tomatoes are in such demand that they 
mostly sell for ninepence the pound, and 
never less than eight!” 

Sobbed Maudie Dallas: “They was as 
good tomatoes as yourn! ’Ow was I to 
know they weren’t English?” 

The Court, after lecturing Maudie Dal- 
las sternly on her loyal duty as a British 
vegetable woman, imposed a stiff fine: £5 
($24). 

The newspaper of world’s largest circu- 
lation, London’s blatantly imperialist Daily 
Mail, headlined its indignant account of 
the case: 


TOMATO FRAUD! 


*Especially rare book collecting. 
ti. e. “Greenhouse.” 
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“Toto ya Georgia!” 

Tom-toms beat ceaseless din as Edward 
of Wales & Party approached, last week, 
the stronghold of that quaint, Afric po- 
tentate, H. H. Daudi Chau, the Kabaka 
of Buganda, East Africa. Though sub- 
servient to Great Britain, the Kabaka 
exercises many a right and power over his 
own people. Aloof, he resides within a 
spacious palace, surrounded by a woven 
fence of elephant grass, two miles in cir- 
cumference and 15 feet high. 

In all Buganda only the Kabaka himself 
may step upon a leopard skin, symbol of 
Royalty. But last week the Kabaka, 
clad in robes of blue and gold, led Edward 
of Wales to a throne chair set up beside 
his own and resting upon leopard skins. 

Cried the Kabaka’s subjects: “Ump! 


Toto ya Georgia!”, “Hail! Son of 
George!” Said the Kabaka in faultless 
English* to the Son of George V: ‘Wel- 


come, Your Royal Highness, to this small, 
insignificant country of mine.” 

“T am very happy,” replied Edward of 
Wales, “to see such -progress and pros- 
perity in so remote a portion of the realm 
of His Majesty my father.” 

Later the Kabaka showed H. R. H. the 
great bonfire which was lighted at the 
Kabaka’s birth and will burn steadily until 
he dies. 

Well pleased Toto ya Georgia continued 
his Afric tour (Time, Sept. 17 et seq.) 


Bread Flung, Coal Flung 

Down a new little street in the ancient 
village of Thorpe-le-Soken walked the 
Lady Byng, last week, with a silver key in 
her right hand. 

Two little boys walked on either side, 
one bearing a basket of bread, the other 
a basket of coal. At each home in the little 
street, first on one side, next on the other, 
front doors opened at the click of the 
silver key. Then Lady Byng flung into the 
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BUGANDA’S GRACIOUS KABAKA 
.. . the elephant grass grew all around, 


hallway of each house, first a loaf of fine 
white bread and next a large and sooty 
piece of coal. 

This behavior, extraordinary on the 
part of the wife of Britain’s greatest living 
War hero, Viscount Byng of Vimy and of 
Thorpe-le-Soken, showed how striking an 
effect has been wrought upon Lady Byng 
by the fact that she very recently inherited 
some £750,000 ($3,650,000) upon the 
death of a Greek uncle. (Time, Oct. 1.) 

Already she has had rushed to comple- 
tion the new little street of four-room cot- 
tages in Thorpe-le-Soken. She proposes 
to rent them to needy and worthy tenants 
for only “four and six” a week (4 shillings, 
6 pence= $1.09). The ceremony of throw- 
ing bread and coals revived an old Essex 
custom equivalent to “house warming.” 
The flung loaves and chunks are supposed 
to bring luck and prevent occupants of 
the new house from ever being without 
food, warmth. 

Purists rejoiced that Viscountess Byng 
of Vimy and of Thorpe-le-Soken possesses 
a silver pass key by means of which she 
may assure herself at any hour that the 
conduct of her tenants is still above 
reproach. 


annem ees 


Royal Bestowal 


Tf we've nothing in particular todo. . . 
. . We help a fellow creature on his path. 
With the Garter* or the Thistle} or the 

Bath: .; .** 

Then we possibly create a peer or two! 

The King of Barataria 

Gilbert & Sullivan 
No peers were created by the King- 
Emperor, last week, but George V, per- 
haps with “nothing in particular to do,” 
did bestow the Most Ancient and Most 
Noble Order of The Thistle upon the 
father of the most popular young woman 
in England. The young woman is Elizabeth 
Duchess of York, only daughter-in-law of 
His Majesty, and mother of the nationally 

adored “Baby Betty.” 

The new Knight of the Thistle is the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, Claud 
George Bowes-Lyon, a descendant of Scot- 


tish kings far more ancient in lineage than , 


is Britain’s Royal House. The Earl, pious 
and as Scotch as the Thistle itself, is at 
pains to uphold the motto of his House: 
In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust. 

Orchards are his hobby. A few years 
ago he would climb nimbly up many a 
tree, personally inspecting branches that 
might need pruning. Even now, at 73, he 
ministers to favorite trees from the 
ground, with a long pruning-saw, much re- 
sembling a medieval spear. As he prowls, 
thus accoutred, around his excessively his- 
toric Glamis Castle, romantic persons en- 
joy fancying that the Earl resembles an 
early owner of his domain, King Macbeth 
of Scotland (reigned 1040-57), who, as 
Shakespeare has told, murdered King Dun- 
can in Glamis Castle. 

Sir Walter Scott, when he slept there for 
a night, fancied that ghosts came eerily to 

*“The Most Noble Order of the Garter.” 

“The Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of 
the Thistle.” 

**“The Most Honorable Order of the Bath.” 
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‘Lapy Bync 

An avuncular death affected her. 
(See col. 1) 


mock at him; but Elizabeth Duchess of 
York has explicitly scoffed at all such 
“stuff and nonsense.” 

Some three centuries after Macbeth’s 
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LorpD STRATHMORE 


A prowler he, with knife and saw. 
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death, King Robert II of Scotland begot 
a daughter from Elizabeth Mure (first 
mistress, later queen), married the girl to 
doughty John Lyon, gave him Glamis 
Castle. Thence the House of Bowes-Lyon 
descends in unbroken line. Succeeding 
ancestors were created Baron Glamis 
(Scotch Creation, 1445), Lord Glamis 
(English Creation, 1606), Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, 1677, and Baron 
Bowes (United Kingdom Creation, 1887). 
All these titles’of course reside"in the pres- 
ent Premier Peer of Scotland, 14th Earl 
of Strathmore, Claud George Bowes-Lyon. 

As is usual every Autumn, members of 
the Bowes-Lyon family were fishing for 
sporty salmon, last week, in the famed 
River Spey. Among titled Spey fisher- 
women the Duchess of York ranks well; 
but she is admittedly surpassed by Super- 
Fishermaiden Miss Rachel Spender-Clay, 
a niece of Viscount & Viscountess Astor. 
During the week Miss Spender-Clay 
distinguished herself still further by an- 
nouncing her engagement to the Duchess’ 
youngest brother. the Hon. David Bowes- 
Lyon, probably the worst salmon fisher- 
man in his distinguished family. 

Since childhood David Bowes-Lyon has 
enjoyed the occult reputation of possess- 
ing second sight. This was most strikingly 
demonstrated when he absolutely refused 
to believe official War Office statements 
that his brother Michael had been killed in 
France. 

Said Seer David: “Michael is not dead. 
I have seen him twice, wandering about the 
castle with his head tied up in a piece of 
cloth.” 

Two months later Captain Michael 
Bowes-Lyon was reported a prisoner of 
War in Germany, and after the Armistice 
was repatriated. 

Candid friends of Seer David, 26, re- 
joiced last week that he will espouse 
wholesome, Crack-Fishermaiden Miss 
Rachel Spender-Clay, 21, who announced 
that she will wed “sometime next year.” 


The King-Emperor, still “with nothing 
in particular to do,” rounded out the 
week thus: 

@ Raised Plymouth, which has been a 
town for 400 years, to the rank of city 
(Pop.: 200,000). 

@ Conferred the Most Exalted Order of 
The Star of India upon the Earl of Birk- 
enhead, when he resigned as Secretary of 
State for India (see p. 16). 

@ Bestowed Knighthood in the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter (the highest 
honor in: the gift of the Crown) upon His 
Majesty’s close and sportsmanly friend, 
Col. Hugh Cecil Lowther, 71, 5th Earl of 
Lonsdale, who’ is also Viscount and Baron 
Lowther, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum* of Cumberland, Colonel of the 
Westmorland and Cumberland Imperial 
Yeomanry, Hereditary Admiral of the 
Coasts of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
and late Master of the smart Cottesmore 
Hounds. 

The new Garter Knight owns 175.000 
fruitful acres, patronizes turf and prize 
ring, is often flippantly called “The King 
of British Sports.” 


*Keeper of the county records. 





PALESTINE 
Holy of Holies 
Altogether awesome and holy is the 
small area circumferenced by the ruins 
of King Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. 
A Mohammedan can enter and behold the 
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Isaac Kook 


ABRAHAM 


“We sit in solitude and mourn.” 
golden urn in which repose two hairs from 
the beard of the True Prophet. A Chris- 
tian may adore the stone on which Jesus 
found miraculously inscribed, the name 
of his Father In Heaven (“Shem”), by 
pronouncing which he worked miracles. 
Jews can see the place where Abraham 
was stayed by the Angel’s hand from offer- 
ing up Isaac. Nearby is the Coffin of 
Mohammed, adorned with 17 golden nails. 
It is written that when they all fa‘] out 
the World will come to an end. Further- 
more by listening at the Sacred Stone one 
may still hear the subsiding waters of the 
Biblical Flood. All these things and _ be- 
liefs. hallowed legend sanctifies. 

But perhaps holiest of all in the vicinity 
of the temple ruins is the Wailing Wall, 
at wich Jews constantly assemble to wail 
as follows: 


Leader: “For the Palace that lies deso- 


late 

Waters: “. . . we sit in solitude and 
mourn! 

Leader: “For the Temple that is de- 
stroved ... 

Wailers: “. . . we sit in solitude and 
mourn! 

Leader: “For our Majesty that is de- 
parted ... 

Wailers: “. . . we sit in solitude and 


mourn! 


Leader: “For our Great Men who lie 


dead... 

Wailers: “. . . we sit in solitude and 
mourn! 

Leader: “For the Priests who have 
stumbled ... 


Wailers: . we sit in solitude and 


mourn! 

Leader: “FOR OUR KINGS WHO 
HAVE DESPISED HIM ... 

Wailers: . we sit in solitude and 
mourn!” 

Such wailing has gone reverently on for 
centuries and it is only recently that the 
Anglo-Arab police have interfered (Time, 
Oct. 8). Last week their action in driving 
Jews away from the Wailing Wall was 
described as an “atrocity” by leading 
Jewish news organs everywhere. Unper- 
turbed, the Anglo-Arab police prepared 
to keep the Jews at bay while the Moham- 
medan owners of the Wall proceed to lay 
an extra course or two of stone upon it— 
seemingly with no other purpose than to 
render all Jewry aghast at the sacrilege. 

Since the Mohammedans are perfectly 
within their legal rights, an extreme re- 
course was resorted to, last week, by 
Abraham Isaac Kook, Chief Rabbi of 
Palestine. Weeping copious tears Colonel* 
Kook decreed a general fast day and re- 
newed mourning by all Jews. 

Correspondents found the Colonel in a 
state of extreme despondency. When he 
visited the U. S. in 1924 (Trme, March 
31, 1924) he jocularly remarked that “the 
English in Palestine are no Angels”; but 
last week he appeared to have revised this 
opinion for the worse. Brooding behind 
his Muscovite halo of whiskers, Colonel 
Kook muttered, “The end is near! How 
can we endure that they desecrate the 
Wall?” 

Sympathetic friends of Colonel Kook 
recalled his strange, inspired career. Born 
in Northern Russia his piety felt the tug 
of Holy Jerusalem. But stronger was the 
twinge of local duty, and he reluctantly 
became Rabbi of Busk, Russia. Some 20 
years ago, however, he was appointed 
Rabbi of Jaffa, and hastened happily to 
Palestine. Today all Jewry regards Col- 
onel Kook as a sort of philosopher-saint. 

Therefore Jews throughout the world 
heeded the call of Colonel Kook, last 


week. fasted for a day, mourned exceed- 


ingly. 
ITALY 
Whippets 
Romans have thrilled to all manner of 
races—chariot races, horse races, auto- 
mobile races, airplane races. But last week 
Romans saw their first whippet (dog) 
races. Six of the fleetest whippets raced 
were owned by the Contessa Dentice Di 
Frasso, once Miss Dorothy Taylor of Man- 
hattan. Present were the U. S. Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Henry Prather Fletcher. 
eee 


Record 

Capital punishment was established in 
Italy by Benito Mussolini, for a trial period 
of five years last year. Last week the new 
law operated for the first time, when a 
firing squad of Fascist Legionnaires shot 
down one Michele della Maggiore, a Com- 
munist convicted of murdering two Fas- 
cisti. This was the first execution of an 
Italian in peace time, since the penal code 
abolished the death penalty 40 years ago. 


*Courtesy title. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 


Gigolos Licensed 

Gloom, distress and shame descended, 
last week, upon the sleek, waxen faced, 
bandolined and faintly perfumed gigolos of 
Paris. 

These young men have been accustomed 
to consider themselves superior to their 
female counterparts. But Prefect of Police 
Jean Chiappe has now sternly ruled that 
each gigolo must obtain a license and 
carry an identity card exactly similar to 
those issued to common prostitutes. 

Though the precise origin of the noun 
gigolo (zhi-go-lo) is obscure, it probably 
derives from the verb gigotter “to kick 
about,” the adjective gigotté “strong sin- 
ewed” and the noun gigots “legs,” or 
“‘shanks.” 

Particularly gigotté and appetizing was 
a gigolo who recently invited a bejeweled 
Manhattan matron, one Mrs. Josephine 
Neumann, 55, to ride with him in the 
forest of St. Germain-en-Laye. The gigolo 
said he had sold an automobile to Mr. 
Neumann. Perhaps Mrs. Neumann also 
would like to purchase an automobile. To- 
gether they drove to St. Germain. Then 
in a solitary, romantic spot the gigolo sud- 
denly stopped the car. But he made no 
romantic overtures. Instead, he brusquely 
demanded all her jewels and money. Mrs. 
Neumann refused. The gigolo grasped her 
throat, snatched her rings and pocketbook, 
tore her clothes, beat her, threw her out 
of the automobile. As Mrs. Neumann 
started to walk back to Paris she distinctly 
heard a laugh as the gigolo’s automobile 
disappeared in the shade of the St. Ger- 
main woods. 

Not only a gigolo but also a thief, is a 
handsome one-eyed Serb, Djoritch Milan, 
who admitted to Paris police that he had 
stolen jewels from the Paris residence of 


Mrs. William Kissam Vanderbilt. From 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s home Milan took an 
emerald worth $40,000, several other 


jewels of lesser value, one imitation pearl 
necklace, thirteen miniatures, three raw 
eggs. Milan insulted the Paris gendarmes 
who captured him, boasted that he was 
leader of a gang of Serbian thieves. 


Budget Battle 


Hotly pressed last week was the annual 
battle between statesmen who want to 
balance the Budget of France by the first 
of the year and politicians who would like 
to go on talking about it until early spring. 

The furious oratorical flank attacks 
seriously embarrassed the Generalissimo 
of the Budget, keen, masterful Raymond 
Poincaré, Prime Minister, Finance Min- 
ister, and famed as the man who saved 
the franc two years ago from utter col- 
lapse (Time, Aug. 16, 1926). 

Socialist members of the Chamber’s 
Finance Committee fairly screamed ob- 
jections to*the budgeted military, naval 
and air expenditure of six billion eight hun- 
dred million francs ($265,000,000) dur- 
ing 1929. They thought that at least one 
of the billions ought to be spent on meas- 
ures of social relief. Particularly did they 
object to an allotment of 150,000,000 
francs ($5,850,000) for the construction 
of fortifications along the frontier of dis- 
armed Germany. 

Of course such Socialist heckling per- 
turbed not at all the “Iron Premier,” who, 
backed by the military and naval experts 
of France and supported by a public which 
still fears German attack, can jam through 
billions for defense more easily than for 
any other purpose. 

Less easily disposed of by M. Poincaré 
was an issue adroitly concocted by Social- 
ists and Radicals. They pounced upon a 
budgetary bill which would permit the 
Government at its discretion to restore 
certain properties confiscated from the 
clergy under the great Secularization Bill 
of 1905, whereby the French church and 
state were separated. Loud demands were 
soon current that M. Poincaré must with- 
draw this measure, or the Socialists and 
Radicals would order the Ministers repre- 
senting them in the present Sacred Union 
Cabinet (Time, Aug. 2, 1926) to with- 
draw. Stung to action the Prime Minister 
confronted critics with an adroit blend of 
suavity and truculence. 

The bill in question had been prepared, 
he said, to enable the Government to ex- 


tend assistance to clerfcal missions in the 





THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA* 
. is prudently concealed 


*Seated in tonneau, 


far flung French colonies. Their work 
was of the greatest value in co-ordinating 
a Colonial Empire so vast that it is the 
second largest in the world. The Cabinet 
as a whole and more especially its Radical 
and Socialist members, added M. Poincaré, 
had never been consulted by him with 
respect to the bill, which had originated in 
the Foreign Ministry, where sole responsi- 
bility must rest. Thereupon, having blan- 
dished, explained and weaseled, the Prime 
Minister set his firm, pointed jaw and 
barked that he refused on his own re- 
sponsibility to alter the bill, and critics 
could like or lump. There was of course, 
he smiled in conclusion, not the remotest 
thought of uniting church and state. 


CHINA 


Nationalist Notes 


@ The new Nationalist Government has 
long since changed the name of Peking, 
meaning “Northern Capital,” to Peiping, 
“Northern Peace.” 

Correspondents and foreigners have 
mostly ignored the change; but last week 
the Christian Science Monitor, progres- 
sive, was observed to be carrying des- 
patches dated from “Peiping (Peking).” 

To continue to call the city “Peking” 
or “Northern Capital” is ridiculous, for 
the capital of China is now at Nanking 
(“Southern Capital’’). 

«@ A Constitution was adopted, last week, 
by the new Nationalist Government. 

The dictatorship of the Nationalist 

Party is proclaimed “during the present 
period of political tutelage’; but eventu- 
ally elections will be held and the State 
transformed into a Republic. 
@ The new Chinese President, Chiang 
Kai-shek, rode about Nanking last week 
in a shiny but ominous-looking new Pack- 
ard sedan. 

This vehicle, potent, has two seats at 
the rear in which soldiers squat, holding 
rifles with fixed bayonets. Two more sol- 
diers cling to each side of the car by means 
of hand grips, while their free hands grasp 
the hilts of ugly, blue steel repeating 


pistols. 
Austere President Chiang, though 
modest and democratic, is above all 
prudent. 


@ Minister of Railways Sun Fo an- 
nounced last week that contracts have 
been signed, providing for the remodel- 
ing and enlargement of Nanking and the 
harbor of Canton by two New Yorkers, 
an architect and an engineer. 

Architect Henry Killam Murphy is 
famed for his many notable successes in 
blending Occidental materials into Chi- 
nese style. He designed the building 
of Yenching College, Peiping, Yale-in- 
China, Changsha, and Gingling College, 
Nanking. He will now receive carte 
blanche to transform Nanking into a mod- 
ern, imposing and yet Chinese capital, 
may spend $50,000,000. 

Seaport Engineer Ernest P. Goodrich 
will so enlarge the harbor of Canton and 
deepen its connection with the sea that 
eventually the transshipment of goods at 
the British seaport of Hongkong, nearby, 
will be eliminated. Thus a potent source 








Big Business Event 
of 1929 


New Spain, fourth wealthiest 


nation in Europe, is on the thresh- 


old of an era of tremendous in- 
dustrial and economic progress. 


Barcelona, greatest seaport on 
the Mediterranean, Southern 
gateway to Europe, one of the 
ci ogre ssive commerc ii al c itie Ss 
in the world, invites industri al 
and commerc ial America to par- 
ticipate in a great International 
Exhibition 0) Industr Vy, Com- 
merce and Art, under the patron- 


age of His Majesty the King— 
Don Alphonso XITI. 


12,000,000 square feet of space, 
overlooking the city of Barcelona 
and the sea, have been reserved 
for commercial exhibits and for 
the demonstration of industrial 
processes and scientific achieve- 
ments in business. $22,000,000 
has been appropriated by the 
Government of Spain and the 
city of Barcelona toward the 
success of the project. 


The Exhibition of Barcelona 1929, 
most important economic event 
since the World War, presents 
your fir st and best opportunity to 
make profitable new connections 
and to strengthen your old con- 
nections, not only with Spanish 
markets, but with those of all 
Europe as well. 


Special low transportation 
rates and no tariff charges on 
Exhibition materials— Exhi- 
bition space without charge. 


For full information address 


SENOR M. VENTURA 
Delegate to the United States 
Steinway Hall, Dept. 121 
New York City 


International Exhibition 
Bareelona 1929 


MAY—DECEMBER 
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of revenue will be wrested from Britons 
in China. 

@ Famed Professor Dr. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton, who has assisted in 
the fiscal rehabilitation of 10 govern- 
ments,* was coyly reticent, last week, 
when confronted with despatches from 
Nanking positively asserting that he has 
been retained as fiscal adviser by the 
Nationalists. 

@ Mayor Ho Chi-Kung of Peiping urged 
Chinese to multiply more rapidly, last 
week, after discovering to his surprise 
and chagrin that the population of China 
has remained stationary at about 400,- 
000,000 for the past two centuries. 

More enlightened persons know that it 

is recurrent famine and not shirking of 
duty by Chinese fathers which keeps the 
population stable at the largest number of 
mouths which China can feed. 
@ Nationalist Foreign Minister C. T. 
Wang said: “We have sent identic notes 
to all the powers concerned asking them 
to move to abolish extraterritoriality as 
soon as possible. 1 am unable to divulge 
the text of the note, but wish it made 
clear that China is urgently desirous of 
early assumption of her sovereign rights 
in all parts of the country. 

Thus it appears that Nationalist China 
purposes to abolish the system under 
which foreigners have immemorially been 
tried according to the laws of their own 
countries when they have committed 
crimes in China. 

@ The pet names “Old Gimlet Eye” and 
“Hell Devil Darling” are Marine Corps 
synonyms for Brigadier General Smedley 
Darlington Butler. So admirable has been 


| his policing of Tientsin, during the Chinese 


Civil War (Time, June 25 et avte), that 
last week he received supreme honor 
from grateful China, an honor which a 
Chinese town or city can confer only 
with the unanimous consent of every citi- 
zen. 

Pompously 200 Civic Elders led a gor- 
geous procession to the G. H. Q. of “Old 
Gimlet Eye.” Each elder had written his 
name on a tag, had attached the tag to 
the rim of magnificent red satin um- 
brella, from which banners also streamed. 
This was the supreme gift: THE UM- 
BRELLA OF TEN THOUSAND BLESS- 
INGS WITH BANNERS. 

The phrase “with banners” exalted the 

decoration to an infinite zenith. One ban- 
ner was inscribed “The Chinese love Gen- 
eral Butler as they love China.” Another 
banner: “General Butler loves China as 
he loves America.” 
@ Civil examinations in Nanking, for 
posts in the province of Kiangsu, were 
temporarily disrupted by cries of “cheat!” 
“favoritism!” 

Dishonest students came to the exami- 
nation rooms with text books hidden i 
their voluminous sleeves and miscroscopic 
notes concealed in hats, shoes, even socks. 

Honest students spied them, snatched 
away their papers, accused examiners of 
tolerating the fraud. So great was the 
uproar that the police were summoned. 
The next day carefully searched and super- 


| vised students resumed their examinations 
in peace. 


*Philippine Islands, Mexico, Guatemala, Chile, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Poland, Egypt, 
Union of South Africa. 
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Ford First 

Queried an eager correspondent of 
Henry Ford over the telephone: ‘“‘Do you 
know, sir, that the Chinese are sending 
you an invitation? They want you to be- 
come Honorary Economic Advisor to their 
new National Government!” 

Six months ago Henry Ford, through his 
Shanghai representative Thomas Lowry, 
put substantially this proposition to the 
Nationalists: “If I pay you in advance 
the customs dues on Ford cars to be 
shipped to China during the next five 
years, will you spend the money to build 
a modern motor highway between Shang- 
hai and your new capital, Nanking?” (125 
miles). 

Naturally such an offer was not sneezed 
at by the heads of a State both young and 
poor. With wily tact the Motor Man then 
and there employed several hundred Chi- 
nese at his Detroit works. By the time 
they are fully trained a new Ford as- 
sembling plant will be ready to receive 
them at Shanghai. 


Naturally it was Henry Ford whom 
Nationalist China called upon, last week, 
to head a list of five U. citizens, all 
invited to become Honorary Economic 
Advisors: General Electric’s Owen D. 
Young, famed Political Economist Jere- 
miah Whipple Jenks, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
and potent Washington Banker Robert N. 
Harper. 


~ 


Chiang’s Cabinet 

The Conqueror of China, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was chosen ge 
dent last fortnight, assembled last week ar 
all star Cabinet in which every name is 
picked with potency: 

Vice President & War Minister 

Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 

Foreign Minister C. T. Wang 

Finance Minister T. V. Soong 

Minister of Industry H. H. Kung 

Minister of Railways Sun Fo 

Vice President Feng possesses the larg- 
est and best disciplined private army in 
the World (195,000 men). 

Foreign Minister Wang represented 
China at the Paris Peace Conference, has 
been sent as Special Envoy to the U. S. 
and Soviet Russia, is a Yale B. A. 1911, 
and continues Managing Director of the 
great Liuhokou Coal Mines. 

T. V. Soong, Harvard B. A. 1915, scion 
and spokesman of the most politically 
potent family in China, the House of 
Soong, is a brother-in-law of President 
Chiang. 

H. H. Kung, Oberlin B. A. 1906, Yale 
M. A. 1907, Oberlin Honorary LL.D. 1926, 
is the 75th lineal descendant of Confucius 
(most revered Sage of China), and also 
a brother-in-law of President Chiang. 

Sun Fo, University of California B. A. 
1916, Columbia M.S. 1917, and onetime 
(1921-22) Mayor of Canton, is the son of 
the late, adored founder of the Nationalist 
Party, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Sun Fo’s young stepmother was a Miss 
Soong (sister of T. V. Soong) and her two 
sisters are the wives of President Chiang 
and Minister H. H. Kung. Thus the new 
Chinese Ca’ inet is super-interlocked and 
cross-bound ‘ith family ties. 
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MUSIC 





Radio Instruction 


If in a decade or two some honest 
historian should set himself to telling the 
story of the development of music in the 
U. S., no name will figure more promi- 
nently than that of Walter Damrosch. To- 





© Keystone 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


Jan. 11: oboe, English horn, bassoon. 


day’s sophisticates will differ perhaps. 
They will remember the Strauss of Men- 
gelberg, the Debussy of Koussevitsky, 
the Bach of Stokowski, the Wagner of 
Toscanini; and in the fervor of apprecia- 
tion of individual performances they will 
have forgotten the millions whose musical 
sense has been awakened by Damrosch. 
They will have forgotten that it was 
Damrosch who first introduced to the U. S. 
such composers as Tchaikovsky, Stravin- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakov; such artists as 
Kreisler, Lilli Lehmann, Paderewski; that 
Damrosch, first of the important con- 
ductors, took stock of jazz and siphoned 
it off for the seriously musical to take or 
leave as they would; that Damrosch first 
took his orchestra on the road, to cities 
and towns which knew no music; that it 
was Damrosch who 20 years ago in- 
augurated symphony concerts for children. 

Walter Damrosch, now 66, continues to 
make music history. Again pioneer, he 
begins this week a series of radio concerts 
for school children. In preparation some 
100,000 classrooms have had radios in- 
stalled and on Friday morning children 
all over the U. S. will listen for the first 
time to a new National Symphony Or- 
chestra of 60 players (many of them 
members of the old New York Symphony ) 
and hear Damrosch lecture on the great 
composers, their music and the instru- 
ments that make it. 

With the help of an Advisory Council,* 


*All prominent musical educators. Will Ear 
hart (Pittsburgh), John A. H. Keith (Harris 
burg, Pa.), R. G. Jones (Cleveland), Mrs. Edgar 
S. Kelley (Oxford, Ohio, President of the Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs), Mabelle 
Glenn (Kansas City), Ada Bicking (Lansing, 
Mich.), Frederick A. Alden, George H. Gartlan, 
P. W. Dykema, Hollis Dann (Manhattan). 


four series of concerts have been planned 
—for third and fourth grades, fifth and 
sixth, seventh and junior high schools, high 
schools and colleges. Teachers will co- 
operate in the classrooms, supervise tests 
sent out in advance by the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, illustrate the talks with 
pictures of the composers and the instru- 
ments in the orchestra. Soon, if this first 
radio instruction proves successful, Big 
Teacher Damrosch will have 12,000,000 
pupils. In a decade or two the honest his- 
torian should be able to point to a nation- 
wide appreciation of music commensu- 
rate with the country’s resources. The 
Damrosch programs are: 

Grades 3 and 4, Fridays, 11 a.m, Oct. 26, 
My Musical Family (the orchestra); Nov. 9, 


The Magic Door (the overture); Nov. 23, 
Fairies in Music; Dec. 14, Nature in Music; 
Jan. 4, Animals in Music; Jan. 18, Violin and 


Violoncello; Feb. 1, Flute and Clarinet; March 
1, Oboe, English Horn and Bassoon; March 15, 
Horn and Trumpet; April 5, Trombone and 
Tuba; April 19, Percussion Instruments; May 3, 
Dances. 

Grades 5 and 6, alternate Fridays, 11 a.m. 
Nov. 2, My Musical Family; Nov. 16, Violin, 
Viola, Violoncello; Dec. 7, Flute and Clarinet; 
Dec. 21, Oboe, English Horn and Bassoon; Jan. 
11, Horn and Trumpet; Jan. 25, Trombone and 
Tuba; Feb. 8; Kettledrums and Cymbals; March 
8, Percussion; March Nature in Music; 
April 12, Animals in Music; April 26, Fun in 
Music; May tro, Sorrow and Happiness. 

Grades 7, 8 and 9 (Junior High) Fridays 
11:30 a.m. Oct. 26, My Musical Family; Nov. 
9, Stringed Instruments; Nov. 23, Flute and 
Clarinet; Dec. 14, Oboe, English Horn and 
Bassoon; Jan. 4, Horn and Trumpet; Jan. 18, 
Trombone and Tuba; Feb. 1, March 1, Per- 
cussion; March 15, April 19, The Symphony; 
May 3, The Symphonic Poem 

High Schools and Colleges, alternate Fridays, 
11:30 a.m. Nov. Emotions in Music; Nov. 
16, The Overture; Dec. 7, Stringed Instruments; 
Dec. 21, Flute and Clarinet; Jan. 11, Oboe, 
English Horn and Bassoon; Jan. 25, Horn and 
Trumpet; Feb. 8, Trombone and Tuba; March 
8, 22, Percussion; April 12, The Symphonic 


Poem; April May 10, The Symphony 
The stations: all National Broadcasting system. 
Familiar indeed are Damrosch faces 


There was Dr, Leopold first, a German 
Jew who fathered them all along with the 
Oratorio and Symphony Societies of New 
York. There are his four children— 
Teacher Frank (head of the Institute of 
Musical Art, now associated with the 
Juilliard Foundation); Pianist Clara, mar- 
ried to Violinist David Mannes and run- 
ning with him the Mannes School of 
Music; Pianist Elizabeth (Mrs. Henry T. 
Seymour); Conductor Walter; Conductor 
Walter’s wife who was Margaret Blaine, 
daughter of the late Senator James G. 
Blaine; Conductor Walter’s four daughters 
—Alice (Mrs. Pleasants Pennington), 
Gretchen (Mrs. Thomas Knight Finletter), 
Anita (Mrs. Robert Littell) and Leopold- 
ine (Polly) who is a pianist. Damrosch 
faces are everywhere during the season, 
in Manhattan’s musical circles. 
—— = eee 

Harvest 

50 X 3,000 = 150,000 

So did figures play around in the pate 
of Marion Talley last week as she sped 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Quincy, Ill. Fifty 
(that stood for the number of concerts 
scheduled),* by $3,000 (the approximate 
fee) multiply and subtract expenses. 

*The first was in Burlington, Vt., then Buffalo, 
N. Y., Ames, Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa, etc. 
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The figuring held no terrors for her. She 
had excelled in arithmetic back home in 
the Kansas City school—in arithmetic, de- 
portment and singing. Singing had made 
her a Metropolitan Opera star at 19. Arith- 
metic broadened into a good business sense 
which enables her to make her own con- 
tracts to her own good advantage. In 
deportment there has been little change. 
Lack of change, probably more than any 
single factor, has spoiled Marion Talley 
for Manhattan’s most musical. When she 
made her debut at the Metropolitan in 
1926, it was in the full glare of blazing 
publicity. Critics realized that the fuss 
was none of her making, that presses all 
over the U. S. were starved at the time for 
a good human interest story. They were for 
the most part kind. She had a pleasant 
voice. She might some day become an 
artist. And for three years they waited. 
The voice has in some ways improved. 
She sang well as the mechanical bird in 
Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol. She piped pret- 
tily through Mignon. But her big music 
has been little, the real art of singing some- 
thing she has never seemed to grasp. 
“Talley trouble,” meanwhile, has come 
to mean lack of temperament. The life she 
leads has been as much to blame. In it 
there have been vocal gymnastics, new 
languages for new operas, right living. 
There have been few books, few friends, 
no beaus. There have been the rigid 
standards bred by the First Christian 
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© Wide World 
MarIon TALLEY 
Good business, right living. 


Church of Kansas City, a public to be a 
little suspicious of, and a handful of 
haughty prima donna ways which have 
not helped her popularity. 

Last spring the rumor circulated that the 
Metropolitan was through with her. The 
rumor was false. She will give a few per- 
formances in January but first there will 
be a concert tour through Illinois, Lowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Mississippi, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. In Febru- 
ary she begins again in Lancaster, Pa., goes 
through the South as far as Havana. It 
took just one hysterical evening in Man- 
hattan to make the Talley name. The har- 
vest, reaped largely on the road, mounts 
well toward the million mark. 
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This P arty~Going 
Age ~ and 
Sal Hepatica 


UR late evening hours and our high 

tension days, our rich foods and our dis- 
regard for the simplest rules of health often 
cause us to wake up in the mornings with a 
headache or a coated tongue, an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth or an upset digestion. 


If it ever should be your lot to experience | 


these unfortunate conditions you can very 
promptly help yourself—by taking Sal Hepatica. 

For there’s nothing like Sal Hepatica to set 
you up. Sal Hepatica cleanses the intestines 
promptly — usually within 30 minutes. It 
sweeps away accumulated wastes and the 
poisons they breed. 


Sal Hepatica is very similar to the famous 
health waters of Europe. It contains the same 
salines as these wonderful waters and it acts 
in the same way—giving the system a thorough 
washing outand freshening you,mindand body. 

Like these beneficial continental waters, 
Sal Hepatica quickly dispatches all the dis- 
agreeable effects of our unwise habits of 
living. And even colds, auto-intoxication, 
biliousness and rheumatism are greatlyrelieved 
by this simple and effective measure. 

When you pour Sal Hepatica into a glass 
of water, it bubbles up into a pleasing, effer- 
vescent drink. It has none of the wry, bitter 
taste of “salts.” But it has alot of snapanda 
bracing tang that will please you. 

It’s remarkable what Sal Hepatica can do for 
you when you feel dragged down and listless. 
When you have dined not wisely but too well 
—let your awakening thought be of Sal 
Hepatica. Start the day physically fitandin good 
spirits —take Sal Hepatica when you need it, 


Sal Hepatica 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 


©1928 Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N. Y. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Mr. Moneypenny. Perhaps it was the 
purpose of this play that, after seeing it, 
one should go out among the trees, drink 
buttermilk, nibble roots and herbs, re- 
nounce money as “the root of all evil” 
(a line in the play). This purpose was 
not accomplished. Author Channing Pol- 
lock, a great showman, is not a great ar- 
tist. He has tried to do a Faust, with 
snatches of The Adding Machine and the 
Ballet Mechanique. His devil is a silk- 
hatted Babbitt named Mr. Moneypenny, 


| who seizes an old and whining clerk named 


John Jones, gives him ticker tape and a 
Park Avenue apartment. It soon becomes 


| apparent that John Jones is not happy— 


one doubts that he could be happy under 
any conditions His children (with one 
exception) go to various types of metro- 
politan hell. Meanwhile, Author Pollock 
denounces night clubs, politicians, news- 
paper owners, Algonquinesque writers, 
Wall Street, society. It is all very bitter; 
but there is action, noise and color, set- 
tings by Robert Edmond Jones, stac- 
cato staging by Richard Boleslavsky. 
These first two acts are the outstanding 
curiosity of the current Manhattan sea- 
son. The third act is a tedious sermon 
showing that happiness is just around the 
corner for those who renounce gold & 
greed. Author Pollock calls the whole 
thing a “verbal cartoon.” 

The Common Sin, variously known as 
Bobo’s Bargain, Bad Debts and Paid Of, 
came out of the shop, stumbled through a 
quadrangle of illicit love, polished off a 
polite off-stage murder, ended sweetly. Its 
author, Willard Mack, also wrote the cur- 
rent and noisy Gang War. 

The K Guy, so called because in his 
forgeries he always chose a name con- 
taining the letter K, ended up in Holly- 
wood with a contract in the movies. No- 
body seemed to know who he was and all 
through the play suspicion veered among 
the occupants of a Hollywood lunchroom. 
When suspicion was not veering, gags ap- 
peared; these were somewhat amusing and 
so was The K Guy. 


—* 
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Three Cheers. It is possible to be sane 
and to think that Will Rogers is not 
funny. There were moments in Three 
Cheers when he was being a little too 
much of a big brother to Dorothy Stone, 
for whose father, Fred, he had been per- 
suaded to substitute; and there were other 
moments when he was too self-consciously 
ingenuous and stammering. Yet, as usual, 
his gags were good: 

“Al Smith’s bein’ a Catholic ain’t goin’ 
to hurt him none. What’s goin’ to hurt 
him is his being a Democrat.” 

“If the Democrats had as much money 
as the Republicans, they would stop try- 
ing to elect a president, divide it up into 
shares, and celebrate.” 

Also there was a song which Will Rogers 
sang together with Andy Tombes. La-de- 
da was the refrain of the song and its 
name was the Lard Song; in the course 
of it, Andy Tombes interrupted his singing 


to ask Will Rogers whether he had heard 
about the Scotchman who went to the 
whippet races. “Yes,” said Rogers, “and 
he bet on the hare.” 

Aside from Will Rogers, the best thing 
in Three Cheers is Patsy Kelly, who fixes 
her beady and inspired eyes upon a come- 
dian and sings “You're Beautiful,” in a 
scratchy voice. Dorothy Stone dances 
nicely, but without the partnership of her 
father her talent even in this direction 
seems less than bewildering; as yet she 
has too little ability to be a star. 

— + 

Olympia. Laura Hope Crews’ imper- 
sonation of a proud princess, perplexed 
with imminent scandals, reached one of 
its peaks in the second act. She had just 
been told that the officer with whom her 
daughter had been having a flirtation was 
really a crook called Myrovsky. The ef- 
fect of this information the princess 
showed, less by twitchings of her face than 
by the expression of her knee, which 
trembled while she sat still in a chair. 

Later on, it appeared that the agonies 
of the elderly princess were quite unneces- 
sary. The soldier was no cardsharper but 
a clever commoner who had devised this 
means of punishing the young princess for 
being cruel to him—a means also of ex- 
hibiting the soothing power of wickedness 
upon recalcitrant women. In the last act 
it appears that the soldier has triumphed 
upon the lady who insulted him in the 
first. Though she pleads with him not to 
go away, he has become arrogant now and 
leaves her though he loves her. 

With Laura Hope Crews in Olympia is 
famed Fay Compton, who has excited 
English enthusiasm since her 1911 debut 
in The Follies. Long ago, Fay Compton 
played the title réle, which made Maude 
Adams famous here, in Peter Pan. Those 
actresses who are great in Barrie’s plays, 
like those who excel in Shakespeare’s, are 
a special type, often not successful else- 
where. Fay Compton is perhaps a Barrie 
actress but she has been cheered in many 








LaurRA Hope Crews 
She puffed at a seduction 
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“{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 


Stand back 
ei? wee 


give them 


AIR! 


Said a Scriprs-Howarpv Newspaper 


The President of the County Council in an Eastern 
city was not only able and honest... but a master 
salesman. 


The Council had approved plans and estimates for 
two parks in the country, totaling 1,790 acres. The 
city needed them. They were intended as country 
retreats for city workers. They cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. 


The President got the plan ready to submit to the 
voters of the city. Bué first he came to the local 
Scripps-Howarp Newspaper for its support. 


The plan was sound and the measure progressive. 
The editor was delighted. Promptly and vigor- 
ously, he presented the advantages of these parks 
to the public. As energetically as his paper had 
once fought every move of a corrupt administra- 
tion in this same city, it now concentrated the full 
force of its columns on the passage of this bill. 


And the entire program went through exactly as 
planned. The public was ready for it, and knew 
the facts about it through a newspaper that had 
already established a reputation for fair dealing. 


News... local, state, foreign, financial, political, 
sport... To seek and print all kinds of news is 
the primary purpose of the Scripps-Howarp News- 
papers. But they prefer good news to bad. And 
nothing pleases them better than to throw their 
weight on the positive side of every movement 
that can justify itself. Their sign is plus, not minus 
. . . Which does the advertiser prefer? 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY GEORGE BREHM 


AKRON , . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 
BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO... . . Post 
MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO , ... Sun 
HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 


ALBUQUERQUE ... New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NEW YORK. Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt. News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening Nex 
BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO ,. News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citixen 
COVINGTON , , Kentucky Post —Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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EMANCIPATION 


gy ~ American Business Man 


... how he has found time to live and laugh 


... while becoming a greater business builder 


HE cAME home at night, haggard and 
irritable. Often, too late for dinner and 
too tired to renew acquaintance with his 
family and his friends. 


In the morning, he caught the 7.10, so 
that he might be at his desk-at eight. 


Thus beginning another eleven hour 
grind in his dingy downtown cell. 


313 days a year he thus invested, with 
many Sundays and evenings of over- 
time added. 


They called him the “‘tired business 
man.’’ And well the impeachment fit- 


ted him. A weary and dreary fellow, 
with no contacts or interests outside his 
daily drudge. 

A grub worm who wanted to be left to 
his grubbing and who sought no hori- 
zon above the top of his roll-top desk. 


This was the business man of yesterday. 


pia te 
GreaT changes have taken place in 
American business in the past thirty 
years. But no more amazing than are the 
changes in the American business man 
himself! Today’s business man works 
less, in hours. But achieves more, in re- 


sults. His day is shorter, but his projects 
are vaster. And he accomplishes them 
with plenty of time left overforrelaxation 
and self-improvement. 


Daily, his desk is clear, and so is his 
brow. For somehow, he has mastered 
the science of promotion without com- 
motion. His office is spacious, and so 
are his views. He has learned how to 
live and laugh. . . and how to find sound 
practical business ideas in his social con- 
tacts as well as in his business rounds. 


What has brought about these changes? 
What has made it possible for the 
American business man to do more, to 
earn more, to be more. . . with lessened 


inroads on his home and social activities? 


The answer can bewritten in five words: 
The improved machinery of business. 


IN THE old days, moving the day’s busi- 
ness was largely a matter of hand, leg 
and head work. The day’s operations 
were figured and recorded by slow and 
plodding pen pushers. 

Most of the executive’s time was spent 
in getting through the day’s mail, the 
day’s obligations. Little time was left 
for retrospection and comparisons. To 
get at the facts and figures of his busi- 
ness, he had to rely on his memory 
and a hand-powered clerical staff. 


Mechanism has replaced 
Memory 


Topay’s business man gets his facts and 
figures almost as fast as they happen. 
Mechanism has replaced mind and 
memory in disposing of the day’s rou- 
tine. Entries, digests, tabulations and 
surveys are made mechanically. Events 
in the office, like news for the news- 
paper, get in print while they are hot 
and new. Freed from the fetters of 
detail, given a constant and daily tele- 
vision of his affairs, he is free to play a 
complete and unhampered ¢hinking part 
in the builaing of his business. 


y y 7 


AND THE Marcu of Progress goes on! 
‘Tomorrow’ s work-will be easier for the 
business man than today’s. 


For still greater steps are béwg taken to 
facilitate his plans, reduce his*hazards 
and free his time for more produttive 
activity. “The most significant of these 
steps is the recent merger of the greatest 
of all business machines and their com- 
panies into one parent organization. . . 
Remington Rand. 


Not merely the pooling of the leading 
and most vital business appliances and 


"THE GREAT» 
EMANCIPATORS 


EEEEEITS 





Remington 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
POWERS Accounting Machines ... DALTON Adding 


and Bookkeeping Machines . .. SAFE*CABINET .. . INDEX 
VISIBLE . . . KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose s 


Leaf Equipment... RAND AND KARDEX Visible Record. 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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equipments under one banner. . . but 
the pooling of the best business service 
ideas and office system experience into 
one clearing house. 


Make use of this new 
clearing house for 


Better Business Methods 


Now THE business man can turn to one 
source of supply; not alone for his office 
equipment needs, but for the best judg- 
ment, counsel and plans for handling 
his business operation at minimum cost 
and with maximum smoothness, speed 
and accuracy. 

The linking of the basic business equip- 
ment companies into one has placed 
4,000 trained business analysts in the 
field — at the disposal of business men 
everywhere. No matter where a busi- 
ness is located, a Remington Rand rep- 
resentative is within easy reach and is 
promptly available. 


A Telephone Call... 
connects you with this power 
house of Business ENERGY 
. . « at no cost to you! 


BE sURE to use this amazing new busi- 
ness service. Even if your office is per- 
fectly coordinated and equipped, it costs 
you nothing to make sure. Before you 
move, or re-insure, or increase your 
office space, or make any change in your 
routine, phone for the nearest Reming- 
ton Rand analyst. He may be able to 
show you in ten minutes how you can 
save hundreds of dollars yearly, or 


even monthly. Write Remington Rand 


Business Service Inc., Remington Rand 
Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Rand 
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GENIUS CAN IGNORE 
CONVENTION 





GENIUS gets away with a lot of 

bad form and actually is admired 
for it! The rest of us must strictly 
comply with Convention’s every 
mandate. Otherwise we find our- 
selves the hapless subjects of ridi- 
cule or derision. 


For instance, we must observe the 
correct form in evening jewelry: 
studs, vest buttons and links cannot 
be of assorted styles. All must match! 
As well, when we dress in tuxedo, 
our tuxedo jewelry should be either 
black enamel or dark mother-of- 
pearl; and only white mother-of- 
pearl for full dress. 


Krementz Dress Sets help one to 
meet the requirements, as they come 
in full sets that are matched. To sat- 
isfy the individual taste there is of- 
fered a wide variety of designs and 
styles. And Krementz quality has 
placed Krementz Dress Sets on dis- 
play in the smartest shops the 
world over. 


For yourself—for the gift — buy 
Krementz Evening Jewelry. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 














No. 2082—F ull Dress 
Set. White mother- 
of-pearl centers; 
Krementz Quality 
white metal rims. 
Complete, $7.50. 
Other sets to $50. 


rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 


TIME 


other sorts of plays. Since 1914, she has 
not played in the U. S.; then she was on 
her second husband, now she has her third. 


| Her present U. S. appearance, while it 


pleased many, pleased, especially pleased, 
St. John Ervine, visiting London critic, 
who was reminded of his home town so 


| happily that he wrote a glowing tribute to 


Fay Compton while he clawed Olympia 
and Author Molnar. 

Olympia is a dinner-table anecdote 
about pre-War Austrian intrigue. Though 
flecked with Molnar’s second-best jokes 
and informed with the proper politesse, 
Olympia would have been very dull with- 
out Actress Crews who smoked a cigar and 
sometimes made it sparkle while her 
daughter was being seduced. 

The Cherry Orchard. Alla Nazimova, 
the most caricatured actress of her gen- 
eration, returned, out of vaudeville and the 
cinemansions of the west, to the Civic 
Repertory Theatre in Eva LeGallienne’s 
sensitive if not inspired production of 
Chekhov’s last play, The Cherry Orchard. 
The Cherry Orchard is not especially 
adaptable to translation; its sly and sad 
description of improvident aristocracy, 
vaguely cheerful in the face of ruin, is a 
little forlorn in a strange tongue and a 
new country, as its people are forlorn in 
the airy chaos of change. The Civic Re- 
pertory did far better with the play than 
James B. Fagan did last spring and 
Nazimova played beautifully as Madame 
Ravensky. 

In 1903, Nazimova made her first ap- 
pearance in St. Petersburg. At that time 
she was 24; she had graduated from the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, played 
in amateur theatricals and studied at the 
Stanislavsky School. Her fame in the 
U. S. increased from the time when she 
arrived from London with The Chosen 
People until the time of her world tour 
under Charles Frohman, in 1914 and 1915. 
After that she became famed to a new 
generation in many mediocre cinemas. 
Her appearance last week, despite her 
excellence, was in a way melancholy; it 
was that of an actress who had begun 
her career in the tradition of Bernhardt 
and Duse and was now emerging from a 
period in which she had been unable quite 
to maintain the cheap tradition of Mary 
Pickford, Laura La Plante and a thousand 


other girls with golden hair. 





— 
In Los Angeles 
The Marriage Bed—Ernest Pascal, 
novelist, Ernest Pascal, film  scenarist, 


becomes Ernest Pascal, playwright. While 
preparing dramas for the cinema he wrote 
a play, last week produced in Los Angeles 
with considerable California éclat and a 
good smattering of sound Manhattan 
theatre. It was an able play, staged with 
excellent ability by Robert Milton, famed 
Broadway director.* The principal per- 
formers were Alice Joyce and Owen 
Moore, cinemactors. 

Following his novel of the same name 
Playwright Pascal proved why a wife 
should not divorce a husband who has been 
unfaithful. He placed his characters in 
the suburbs, brought the husband’s woman 
out to see them, had a thorough, earnest 
airing of the family dirty linen. Mr. 


*Outward Bound; He Who Gets Slapped. 
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Pascal does not try to be funny about 
divorce, nor is he tragic. He is honest 
rather than brilliantly original. 

Alice Joyce gave a good show, perhaps 
the best job that any potent cinema player 
attempting the stage has done to date. 
She cannot, as yet, match talents with 
experienced Manhattan actresses, but gives 
decided promise. Owen Moore, less good, 
played sullenly. Both were nervous, ap- 
palled by the mass of cinema potentates in 
the opening audience, purveyors of huge 
talking picture contracts to players who 
can talk. 


Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Jay Gould of 
Manhattan, a nine-pound daughter. Mrs. 
Gould (Lorraine Manville) inherited $9,- 
000,000 from her father Thomas Manville, 
asbestos tycoon. Then she went on the 
stage, where she met vaudevillian Jay 


Gould. After their marriage, three years 
ago, they both left the stage. 











Engaged. Charles Tiffany Bingham, 
Columbia medical student, fourth son of 
Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut; 
to Kathleen Wattson Howell of Manhat- 
tan. 





—o— 


Married. David A. Schulte, cigar store 
tycoon of Manhattan; and Mrs. Henry 
Koehler, relict of the treasurer of Park & 
Tilford (candies); in Manhattan. Mr. 
Schulte owns Park & Tilford, controls 
Dunhill tobacco, Vivaudou — perfumes, 
Huylers candies, other commodities. 


a . 


Married. Dr. Dwight L. Wilbur, son 
of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University; and 
Ruth Jordan, San Francisco scionness; in 
Palo Alto, Cal. Herbert Hoover Jr. was 
best man; his wife matron of honor. 


— 


Married. Martha Skinner of South 
Hadley, Mass., granddaughter of the late 
silk tycoon William Skinner; and Dr. Vic- 
tor Wesley Logan of Manhattan; in 
Holyoke, Mass. 








Married. The Marquess of Aberga- 
venny, 75, famed landowner (50,000 acres) 
of London and Tunbridge Wells, England; 
and Viscountess Hardinge, 59, widow of 
the 3d Viscount Hardinge; in London. 
The first wife of the Marquess died in 
1880, the second last year. 





— = 


Sued for Divorce. Wallace Eddinger, 
comedian, of Manhattan; by Margaret 
Lawrence, comedienne. 

Elected. Wallace Brett Donham, Dean 
of the School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University; to be a director 
of Royal Baking Powder Co., chairman of 
its finance committee. Dean Donham has 
other directorships (coal, gas, banks, travel 
agency ). 








—— 


Elected. Fritz Williams, 63, beloved 
actor who recently played in Rain; to be 
Shepherd of the Lambs, famed Manhattan 
theatrical club. Actor Williams hezded an 
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THE 


ELGIN 


eqronnatre 


a peacetime strap watch of wartime strength. 


THE war is over, but there’s never any peace for 





Heaving grenades is no longer part of your 


routine. But heaving 2 baseball? Or pound- 
ing a sales point home on the desk? Every 
time that happens there’s a shock to your 
. THE LEGIONNAIRE 
wasn't built to be coddled. 


watch. But gotoit.. 





Model 302. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. 
Handsomely engiaved, Extra heavy crystal, With lu- 
minous dial and hands, $21.50, With luminous hands and 
dot dial, $20.00, With raised figured dial . . . $19.00 





Model 301. White or green gold-filled case that carries 
full guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. 
With raised figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and 
dot dial, $26.00. With luminous dial and hands, $27.50 


it’s always on active duty. 





Fifty mad miles an hour over a shell-pocked 
road carrying dispatches . . . the handlebars 
vibrating, pounding, like twin riveting ham- 
mers. Not so different from driving a car 
over a mean detour with the wheel trying to 
jump out of your gripping hands, Treatment 
like that would kill a lot of watches. It 
doesn’t even worry THE LEGIONNAIRE, 


* * * 


Smaller, smarter, sturdier, the ELGIN LEGIONNAIRE 
. « . and only $19 to $27.50. Never has so little 
money commanded such a fine ELGIN, Never was 
there such a combination of stamina and style, Like 
a polished gentleman of the world it’s equally at 
home facing tigers in Hindustan, or social lions on 
Park Avenue. It’s a man’s watch .. . that tells 


the story. 


oe 


© Elgin, 1928 


[ Prices slightly higher in Canada | 


a wrist watch. Jolt and jar. Bump, thump. . 





Ugh! Bayonet hilt-deep in the dummy. 
What a shock that sent up your arm! What 
. jolt to your wrist watch! Bayonet day: 
ure gone... but you play golf. For every 
stroke there’s a shock to your watch. What 
of it? . . . if it’s a LEGIONNAIRE. 





Model 300, White or green gold-filled case that carries full 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company, With 
Juminous dial and hands, $27.50, With luminous hands 
and dot dial, $26.00. With raised figured dial . $25.00 





Model 303. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. 
Will not tarnish or discolor, Handsomely engraved. 






With raised figured dial, $19.co. Luminous hands and 
dot dial, $20.00. With luminous dial and hands, $21.50 

















OU don’t have to take the old briar outdoors 

if you fill it with Sir Walter Raleigh’s to- | 
bacco. Wives like the fragrance of Sir Walter— 
husbands say it’s the mildest, mellowest smoke that 
ever came out of the South. And the gold foil 
wrapping inside the tin keeps it fresh to the very 
last pipeful. Sir Walter can bring your pipe out 
of the woodshed into the parlor. | 


LIMITED OFFER 


(for the United States only) 







If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
| Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
| In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
| to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 


milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


i 


| the Devil at Townson, Md. 





It’s milder 





TIME 


independent ticket, defeated wobbly-legged 
Leon Errol, regular candidate, succeeded 
the late venerable Thomas A. Wise. 

Lost. Lieutenant Commander H. C. 


MacDonald, D. S. C. (British) R. N. (re- 
tired), and a DeHaviland Gypsy Moth 
biplane; between Harbour Grace, New- 
foundland, and the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Lieutenant Commander MacDonald set 
out at noon of Oct. 17 in a plane which 
had a cruising radius of 3,600 miles, which 





| had a wing spread 20 feet shorter than 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s Ryan mono- 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis; which, like 
Lindbergh's plane, carried no radio ap- 
paratus, toted no pontoons, but had one 
80-100 h. p. motor (Lindbergh’s developed 
200 h. p.). Unlike Lindbergh, MacDonald 
was no veteran air-mailman, parachute- 
jumper, stuntist. Last May MacDonald 
made one round trip from England to 
India, having had 1o hours’ previous solo 
flying. Said the New York World: “.. . 
harebrained effort . . .”; said the United 
Press: “. .. a great sporting gesture. . . .” 
—- + -—— 

Died. Terrance Waldman, 4, & Benja- 
min Waldman, 1, sons of Milton S. Wald- 
man, assistant editor of the London Mer- 
cury, grandsons & heirs of the late copper 
tycoon Benjamin Guggenheim who per- 
ished on the Titanic; in a 14-story fall 
from a penthouse roof; in Manhattan. 
Mrs. Waldman (Barbara Hazel Guggen- 
heim) held the younger son on her lap 
when a tussle caused the fall. 
= 

Died. Jack Dunn, owner and manager 
of the Baltimore Orioles, perennial cham- 
pions of the International Baseball 
League; of heart disease while viewing 
from the saddle the trial of his dog Bell 
Dunn de--el- 
oped George Herman Ruth, Carl ~ says, 
many another rough-in-the-diamond. 





Died. Frances Newman, 4o, author of 
The Hard-boiled Virgin; of pneumonia; 
in Manhattan. 





Y 


Died. Frank Gifford Drew, 56, chair- 
man of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., and director of nearly a dozen other 
companies; when his automobile hit a 
telephone pole and overturned near Toms 


River, N. J. 








—o— 

Died. Lew Wallace, 70, Indianapolis 
barrister, nephew of the late General Lew 
Wallace, Hoosier author of Ben Hur; from 
a heart attack; in Indianapolis. Barrister 
Wallace’s father was a law partner of 
President Benjamin Harrison. Ovid Butler, 
one of Barrister Wallace’s grandfathers, 
founded Indiana’s Butler University; 
Grandfather David Wallace was once 
Indiana’s Governor. 

— 

Died. James Walter Thompson, 81, 
famed Manhattan adman; in Manhattan 
(see p. 40). 

Pace 


Died. Rev. Frederick William Mac- 
Donald, 86, Wesleyan divine of Bourne- 
mouth, England, uncle to Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, Poet Rudyard Kipling, 





> 


| the late Painter Sir Edward Burne-Jones; 


in Bournemouth. 
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SPORT 


Records 


Fred Penn, Omaha fisticuffer, gave one 
day last week half a pint of his own blood 
to save his mother’s life in a transfusion 
operation. That same night, Fred Penn 
stepped into a prize ring, knocked down 
Fisticuffer Clarence Berger four times, won 
the bout. 








Mr. and Mrs. James Joseph Tunney 
took a year lease on a house in smart 
Mayfair, London, which they hope to 
kindle into a literary salon with the aid 
of George Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, 
et al. Meanwhile, it was reported that re- 
tired Fisticuffer Tunney had agreed to 
fight five British heavyweights in one 
evening—all, however, for the good of 
charity. 

The World Series having been finished 
and the fame of Yankee Pitcher Waite 
Hoyt having been augmented, Mr. Hoyt 
has hibernated with profit into vaudeville. 
He has a fair baritone voice and his father, 
Ad Hoyt, used to be a minstrel player; so 
he was not labeled “a freak” (7.e., one who 
capitalizes on his fame in an alien line). 

oa 


Football 


@ West Point, which had never beaten 
Harvard, and only once in 14 games 
achieved a touchdown, journeyed to Cam- 
bridge last week. As soon as the game 
began, Harvard’s Capt. French fumbled 
his centre’s pass which led to an Army 
touchdown. A kick for the point, another 
touchdown and a safety brought the 
Army’s total to 15. Harvard scored no 
points at all. 

@ Georgia Tech, called the “Golden Tor- 
nado,” defeated Notre Dame for the first 
time in seven years, 13—o. 

@ Ejghty thousand people gathered in 
Berkeley to watch Southern California 
grapple scorelessly with California. 

@ Syracuse gladiators journeyed to Lin- 
coln where they tossed and tussled against 
Nebraska; Nebraska’s Witte passed to 
Sloan for a touchdown and kicked a goal; 
Syracuse’s Baysinger tossed to Lewis for 
a touchdown but Louck’s luck was against 
him; he missed his kick and Nebraska 
won, 7-—6. 

@The Navy finally made its first touch- 
down of the year against Duke, thereby 
winning, 6—o. 

@ In Yale Bowl, Ellis ran 85 yards 
through a Brown team for a touchdown 
which was one of five. Brown made two, 
on account of Fogarty’s passes, and lost, 
32—14. 

@ Ohio State beat Michigan, 19—7, in 
front of 72,723 persons. 

@ Ken Strong of N. Y. U. made four 
touchdowns against Rutgers which in 1915 
beat N. Y. U. 73—o. His team mates 
made three touchdowns more. 48—o was 
as far as they could go. 

@ Growling and puffing, the Columbia 
line was unable to break holes for Kumpf 
and Bruiser Buser. Dartmouth’s Bankart, 
Sutton and Lyle easily made three 
touchdowns. The score was 21—7. 

@ Princeton beat Lehigh, 47—o. 

@ Penn mauled Penn State, 14—o. 
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FRANK O, LOWDEN’S 
Formula jor Good Health 


Frank O. Lowpex, Governor of 
Illinois, 1917-1921, former member 
of Congress and a leading figure in 
national politics today. Mr. Low- 
den has established a model farm 
at Sinnissippi, Il., where, for sev- 
eral years he has devoted close 
study to the problems of Amer- 
ican farmers 


Mr. Lowpen says: “Sleep is the last thing I sacrifice—even in the 
greatest emergency.” Simmons, largest makers of beds, springs and 
mattresses, have developed scientifically the sleep equipment which gives 
complete relaxation and induces healthful sleep. This extraordinary 
comfort is within reach of every income—Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 


$39.50. Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75. Rocky Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. Look: for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS : MATTRESSES 
[BUILT FOR SLEEP] 








“Physical exercise - ample sleep,” 
says ex-Governor of Illinois 


and famous agriculturist — 


An interview by 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


Tur most important thing in any man’s 
life is good health. 


Almost everyone has some pet theory 
on how to preserve this priceless possession. 
[like Frank O. Lowden’s method best. It’s 
as old as human experience—and funda- 
mentally sound! 

. oe . ‘ cm e 

Illinois’ ex-Governor says: “The two in- 
dispensable conditions of good health are 
physical exercise and ample sleep.” 

How few men today follow this formula! 
Particularly men whose business affairs absorb 
practically their entire time and interest. To 
them, sleep is simply a mechanical process. 
Many men actually believe that as they grow 
older, they need less relaxation—less rest. 

Not Mr. Lowden! He acknowledges what so 
few prominent men do today—that one requires 
as much, and often more sleep in later life than 
one does in the earlier stages. 

“The old theory,” says Mr. Lowden, “that 
one requires less sleep as he grows older is not 
sound, so far as my experience goes. I require 
as much sleep now as ever, and I insist upon 
having it. 

The eight hours of sleep of my younger vears 
are none too much now. No matter what else I 
must forego, my sleep is the last thing I sacri- 
fice, even in the greatest emergency.” 

Certainly this advice on sleep from a man as 
mentally and physically active as Frank O. 
Lowden has a real significance for all of us. 


Copyright, 19028, The Simmons Company 


Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
— Hundreds of sensitive coils 
under thick layers of luxurious 
upholstering. New damask 
coverings, Six lovely colors 


Simmons Ace Spring—The 
perfected open coil spring. 
An extra number of resilient 
springs, assuring utmost com- 
fort. Slip cover additional 
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This Winter, cruise the 
Spanish Main—go down to 
the sea in the good ship 
Reliance, with her jolly 
band of Pleasure Pirates— 
sink dull care to the bot- 
tom of the briny deep—find 
health and happiness in 
the glorious Caribbean. 


S.S. RELIANCE 
sails from New York on 
Five Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages 
Dec. 18—16 days Jan. 5—16 days Jan. 24— 27 days 
Feb. 23—27 days * Mar. 27— 16 days 
The luxurious RELIANCE is cruising again to the lovely islands of 
the West Indies and tropic Caribbean ports. Soon her —_ deck 
and tennis court, her sunlit tiled swimming pool and Winter Gar- 
den, her lounges and decks and spacious cabins will resound 
with the shouts of gay buccaneers. Come along and let Winter 

rage behind you. Come along on the best vacation ever. 

Rates $200 up and $300 up. Write now for literature. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg or local tourist agents 








MASTER OF 
‘Wets and Drys’ 


Wet roads, dry roads, rough roads, smooth 


roads, a Fisk is master of them all. Able 





to stop quickly on any of them—ride more 
easily over all of them—to deliver more 
miles wherever it is driven. “Fillerless Cord” 
construction, the great Fisk achievement, 
builds more miles, more comfort and more 


safety into— 


FISK TIRES 








MEDICINE 


Public Health 


The Greenwich Village district of Man- 
hattan has a typhoid epidemic. The 58th 
victim fell sick last week. All caught the 
disease indirectly from an old man, one 
Frederick Moersch, carpenter, who had 
been helping his widowed daughter run a 
Village ice cream parlor. He is a typhoid 
carrier, immune to the disease himself, 





| infectious to others. The New York City 
| health department captured him and seg- 


regated him on a pest island in East 
River. He may be kept there for life be- 


| cause he broke his promise to the health 
| department never to work around food 


which other people might eat. A woman, 


| “Typhoid” Mary Mallon, is also there for 


life, for like cause. 

Each city of the U. S., each county, 
each state, the nation, has its health of- 
ficers. The most outstanding and effica- 
cious is Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
ming of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Next to him may be ranked Health Com- 
missioner Matthias Nicoll Jr. of New. York 
State. With him might have been ranked 
Louis Israel Harris of New York City and 
Herman Niels Bundesen of Chicago. Both 
are now out of office—Dr. Harris because 
he got a better paying job with New York 
milk suppliers, Dr. Bundesen because he 
did not truckle sufficiently to Mayor “Big 
Bill” Thompson of Chicago. Other health 
officers sympathized so with Dr. Bundesen 


| that they last year elected him president 


of their American Public Health Associa- 
tion. His successor as Chicago’s commis- 
sioner of health is Arnold Henry Kegel. 
who, technically untrained in _ public 


| health work, is doing a fair job. In New 


York City Dr. Harris’ successor is Shirley 
W. Wynne, who not yet has had oppor- 
tunity to show his worth in improving 
general public health. 

Very few health officers have that abil- 
ity to improve conditions. They do the 


| established, approved things; they watch 
| water supplies, garbage disposals, food 


shop sanitation; they quarantine infected 
persons; they keep vital and epidemo- 
logical statistics. They are mainly bureau- 
crats, job-holders. They must be con- 
stantly educated in their public health 
profession; they must be constantly egged 
to improve the health of their jurisdic- 
tions; they must be constantly pestered 
to teach their people self-help. And once 


| a year they get those urgings in a massive 





dose. 

The occasion this year took place in Chi- 
cago last week. The American Public 
Health Association met there; and the 
American Child Health Association, the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Il- 
linois Health Officers & Public Health 
Nurses, The Women’s Foundation for 
Health, Association of Women in Public 
Health, State Sanitary Engineers, State 


| Laboratory Directors’ Association, Ameri- 
| can Association of School Physicians. 


At all meetings there was a plethora of 
papers read. The papers were cogent, in- 
structive, inspiring; but how effective they 
would be upon bureaucratic health officers 


| was a common rhetorical question in many 


a Chicago hotel room. 
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Nearly a million cars 
a year of fresh fruits 
and vegetables 


The value of the combined 
fruit and vegetable crop of 
the country has reached the 
astounding total of more 
than one and a half billion 
dollars. This crop has be- 
come one of the nation’s ma- 
jor industries. 

The transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables over the 
railways of the United States 
now amounts to nearly a mil- 
lion carloads a year. 


The fresh fruits and vege- 
tables consumed in New York 
City are brought from an 
average distance of 1500 miles. 


TIME 
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A new era in Agriculture 


is being made possible by these 





developments in transportation 


O MANY it would seem but yvester- 
day that such refreshing delicacies 
as lettuce, tomatoes, spinach and many 
of the fresh fruits could be enjoyed only 
in summer, except by the very wealthy. 
Today, these healthful pleasures of 
the table form part of the normal daily 
diet throughout the year of hundreds of 
thousands of people of even moderate 
means. 

This ever-increasing production of 
fresh vegetables and fruits—together 
with the enormously increased produc- 
tion of poultry and dairy products which 
preceded it—has brought a new era to 
American agriculture. 

In many sections, farming has thus 
been transformed from an industry of 
one or two crops, with its attendant 
risks, to an industry of many crops. 


The steady flow of perishable prod- 


ucts from farms throughout the nation 
to the populous northeast has been 
made possible by the increased facilities 
of the railroads—rapid through train 
service and refrigerator cars. 


N this development of rapid refrigerator 
service, it has been the privilege of the 


- Pennsylvania Railroad to play a leading role. 


A few years ago, scarcely 10% of freight 
trains were on regular schedules. Today, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 2900 freight 
trains are operated on regular schedules as 
dependable as those of passenger limiteds. 


Through such great gateways of commerce 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Norfolk 
and Washington, the Pennsylvania main- 
tains a fast through service of solid trains of 
refrigerator cars to the populous cities of the 
east. Through the winter months this road 
hauls every week thousands of cars of fresh 
fruits, vegetables and other farm products 
from the west, southwest and south to the 
main points in the vast industrial region in 
which it operates, 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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RELIGION 


Ecclesiastical Notes 


At Marion, IIl., Catholics, ever fraternal, 
were drawn closer to each other one day 
last week. “Did you hear what happened 
last night?” they asked each other. Some 
person or persons—the police could not 
say who—had set a bomb on the basement 
steps of the church. It went off, ripped 
the basement steps, shattered windows, 
scattered suspicion. 











At 13th Street near Sixth Avenue, Man- 
hattan, John Markle, anthracite tycoon, 
helped Commander Evangeline Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, with a bit of digging, 
then turned, spade in hand, to acknowledge 
the cheers of many a Salvation Army 
cadet. Ground had been broken for the 
$500,000 John & Mary Markle residence- 
hotel for businesswomen. Said Henry 
Waters Taft, second youngest of the four 
Taft brothers and chairman of the Salva- 
tion Army Advisory Board: “He gives 


twice who gives quickly ... he gives 
thrice who gives meekly. 
In 1816 Dona Petronila de Guzman 


made her will, provided for the annual 
celebration of 60 masses for the repose of 
her soul. Dona Petronila, a Filipino, died 
four years later. A chaplaincy to see to 
the celebration of the masses was provided 
for, but has been vacant and the income 
has gone to the care of the Archbishop of 
Manila. One Paul Rogerio Gonzalez, kin 
of Dona Petronila, seeks now to recover 
$86,862.50, alleged income of the chap- 
laincy between 1911 and 1925. The Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. will decide. 


From the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nashville, Tenn., last week came a strange 
suggestion to the nuns of his diocese. 
“Don’t vote,” he said in effect. His rea- 
son: the obvious hostile comment upon 
nuns’ voting would be that they were 
helping to swell the Smith vote total and 
that the Church was massed for Smith; 
this he wished to avoid. 


The sermons of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick usually are preached from: his 
pulpit in the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
Manhattan. He preaches to packed 
houses; it therefore is not easy to attend 
his church, but to gain admittance to the 
church proper the following instructions 
have been issued: attend the service in 
the men’s auditorium, hear Dr. Fosdick’s 
voice through an amplifier; sign a blank 
and receive a ticket for admission to the 
church proper on the following Sunday. 


In Glasgow, Scotland, the Students’ 
Union was a bedlam. The air was filled 
with tobacco smoke, flying playing-cards, 
the words and music of a slightly ribald 
chant, “Oh, Aimee, dear Aimee, we all love 
you so!” Hung in the hall were signs: 
GOOD OLD WHISKEY! LADIES MAY 
SMOKE! SCOTCH WHISKEY IS 
GOOD FOR ALL COMPLEXIONS! 
Vitreous vessels, onetime containers of 
whiskey, stout, champagne, were iu idle 





TIME 


profusion—all dedicated to the embar- 
rassment of Aimee Semple McPherson, 
notorious evangelist who inadvertently had 
chosen university election time to speak 
to the studentry. Pitifully, persistently she 
tried to make herself heard above the 
heckling din. Only when she said, “Let 
us pray,” did the studentry bow their heads 
in real or simulated reverence. When the 
prayer came to Amen the divine interlude 
ended: smoke was blown in the McPher- 
son’s face and to it was offered many a 
beer mug. 


> 


Y 


Polite Convention 


An unwritten dogma of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church commands the observ- 
ance of the tenets of good taste. When the 
President & Mrs. Coolidge walked to the 
dais for the opening of the 49th triennial 
General Convention of the Church, they 
picked their way through a lane of approv- 
ing smiles, nor was there handclapping, 
for the beating of palm upon palm, except 
as a signal to acolytes, is neither rubric nor 
good taste at a church ceremony. When 
it came time for the House of Deputies 
(lower legislative house of the convention ) 
to elect a president, only three ballots were 
necessary to affirm the election of the Rev. 
Dr. Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, chaplain 
of the Senate, rector of Washington's 
Epiphany. Dr. Phillips is a liberal evangel- 
ical, is a compromise president, for he is 
pleasing to the liberal (quasi-Roman) high 
church & to the evangelical (Methodistic ) 
low church. When it came time to take 
up the proposed exclusion of the 39 articles 
of prayer, a bad-taste controversy loomed. 
High churchmen did not want the articles; 
low churchmen wanted them, because their 
inclusion prevented even the kinship of 
resemblance to the Church of Rome. A 
controversy was averted by uncompromis- 
ing retention of the articles, with the active 
approval of the House of Deputies & the 
House of Bishops, the passive acquiescence 
of the high churchmen. Good taste, it 
seemed, had triumphed. 

When it came time to do something 
about the highly controversial subject of 
divorced persons and their status in the 
Church a commission was appointed to 
give ten years’ study to divorce in general. 
For a decade, at least, official (and per- 
haps antagonizing) action was deferred 
thereby. This was in good taste. 

Good taste, however, needed defense 
in the debate on the question of authorizing 
the Commission on Evangelism to co- 
operate with the United Commission on 
Evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. This 
authorization, it seemed to some who 
were opposed to official contact with the 
Council, would have brought the Episco- 
palians very close to the Council. Said one- 





time (1922-27) Senator-from-Pennsyl- 
vania George Wharton Pepper, of the 


House of Deputies: “The advantages of 
membership. in this council are, to my 
mind, highly exaggerated.” : 

Said George Woodward Wickersham, of 
the potent law-firm Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft, onetime (1909-13) U. S. 
Attorney-General: “It is unfortunate that 
Senator Pepper in the course of his political 
career— 

From the listeners: ‘Unfair! Sit down! 
Vote! Hear!” 

“that the Senator has had some un- 
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pleasant relations in his political career 
with some of the members of the board of 
the Federal Council of Churches. . . . It 
is unfortunate, with our great movement 
for church unity under way that we are 
plunged into a controversy like this. We 
might just as well say to the other Prot- 
estant churches: ‘We won't take a step to 
meet you; you must come all the way to 
meet us.’” The pro-council faction won 
the question. 

Meanwhile there were the amenities of 
all conventions: such as the discussion of 
the Master prayerbook, which will be 
printed at an estimated expense of 
$100,000 (to be borne by John Pierpont 
Morgan as had his father before him), and 
turned over to the Rev. Dr. Lucien Moore 
Robinson, of Philadelphia, custodian of the 
Master book. 


——_-——_ 


v 

Philadelphia Snubbed 

Diagonally across the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania last fortnight went an in- 
sult to Philadelphia. From Erie, at the 
farthermost corner of the state, came the 
announcement that the United Lutheran 
Church of America would not convene in 
Philadelphia at the next biennial assem- 
blage (1930). The reason for the snubbing 
of Philadelphia was the “graft scandals” 
of recent development. Milwaukee, free 
of graft scandals, was chosen instead. 


The Lutherans learned to their dismay 
that although $50,000 has been spent in 
Africa in two years of mission work, only 
one convert has espoused the faith. They 
learned, too, that in 68 years of carrying 
the light of faith in the dark continent, 
not one native congregation has been 
formed. Disheartening though this infor- 
mation was, the convention voted to con- 
tinue its activities. 

For the sixth time the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Hermann Knubel was elected presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. He has held tlhe office since he 
was first elected ten years ago. He is a 
New Yorker by birth and by residence, 
is 58 years old. 








“Miss ELLEN” 
. . . harkened to the faintest plea. 
(See p. 33) 
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EDUCATION 


Claremont (Pomona, Scripps) 


When the settlers of California dreamed 
mundane dreams of shiny streets of gold, 
they turned to an old Spanish custom and 
called California an El Dorado. 

But there were milder settlers in Cali- 
fornia who dreamed of golden grain and 
ripe fruits. When a small group of these 
beheld, 30 miles east of busy, sprawling Los 
Angeles, a hill profuse with oranges, 
lemons, apricots, peaches, it was also quite 
natural that they should invoke an Italian 
legend and call the spot Pomona.* Pomona 
it became when it was settled in 1875. 

Thirteen years passed; the lush fruit had 
done well, the colony prospered. In 1888, 
then, the two great things happened: 
Pomona was chartered as a city, Pomona 
College was founded by a group of settlers 
who felt the need of a small “Christian 
college of the New England type.” 

Scattered here and there in the simple 
sun parlor of a private house the first 
students began to learn their Christian 
duties of citizenship. The next year, an 
uncompleted hotel at Claremont, three 
miles north of Pomona, was given to the 
college and the students were assembled. 
In 1894, 47 students were graduated. It 
soon became difficult to cling to the ideal 
of a small college. Nevertheless Pomona 
firmly shut its doors yearly in the face of 
all but 750 students. But if there were 
two colleges? Later, perhaps, three? On 
the coast of the Pacific another Oxford, a 
group of autonomous colleges united by a 
common central organization? 

Today next to Pomona stands Scripps 
College for Women.+ Together Pomona 
and Scripps are referred to as The Clare- 
mont Colleges, which is the name of the 
central mediating organization acting be- 
tween the two individual colleges. Dr. 
James A. Blaisdell, onetime president of 
Pomona, is now president of this organiza- 








tion. Dr. Charles Keyser Edmunds, one- 
time president of Lingnan University. 


Canton, was inaugurated president of 


Pomona last fortnight. 


A year before Andrew Jackson yielded 
the presidency to Martin Van Buren, and 
before California became a state, Ellen 
Scripps was born. In 1873 she helped her 
brother found a newspaper which was 
the first of today’s Scripps newspaper 
syndicate. ‘Miss Ellen” always considered 
her wealth a public trust. She harkened 
to the faintest plea for a sound philan- 
thropical cause. She has endowed hos- 
pitals, schools, given parks, community 
buildings.** 

Last week, in California, Miss Ellen 
celebrated her g2nd birthday. Many and 
sincere were her well wishers but none 
more sincere than the students and pro- 
fessors of Scripps College, which her 
money founded when she turned 89. 

*Pomona was an Italian Goddess of fruit and 
gardens. In Ovid she is wooed by Vertumnus, 
God of the Changing Seasons. 

{Pomona is co-educational. 

**Among these are Balboa Park, San Diego, 
the world’s largest aviary; the San Diego Com 
munity Welfare Building; the Scripps Memorial 
Hospital; the Scripps Biological Institute at 
Miramar; the La Jolla playground. 








ERE’S a new easy way to get that mil- 

lion dollar look and fzel to your face 
—the kind you get whenan expert barber 
massages you! Only this way it takes but 
10 seconds—and you do it yourself. 

No need of spending a half hour in a 
barber’s chair now to chase away that 
“morning-after” look and the tired sleep- 
famished lines in your face. All you have 
to do is to pat a few drops of Fougere 
Royale Lotion on your face after shaving. 
The effect is instant—and amazing! 

Your face feels made over—cool, clean, 
refreshed. You look—and feel— wide 
awake. Years younger. For it brings good 
red color to your face. Peps up sagging 


Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
i] Talcum, 50c 


Facial Soap, 50¢ 





After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 


AFTER SHAVING LOUTH 
Pougere Kale 


HOUBIGANT 
PARIB BEC 


muscles, pouchy fat and puts the look of 
an athlete on you. 

And it’s great the way it soothes and 
smooths your skin. Corrects small wrin- 
kles, cleans the pores and keeps you fresh 
looking for hours. Also it’s styptic (stops 
bleeding—heals nicks, etc.). Great for 
the office too—freshens you up. 

Try it—and with Fougere Royale Shav- 
ing Cream—the non-caustic, non-irritat- 
ing, perfectly balanced shaving cream 
that eliminates all smarting and after- 
shaving burns. Gives you the most won- 
derful shave you ever had. Both are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—a pleasing, wholesome 
fragrance that suggests the great out- 
doors. A generous sample of each if you 
mail the coupon below. 











HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T13 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


IIR a ex's cacti rls Sancsicknc eae na 


Address .. 


State 






City 
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EHIND this record of 
B White performance lies 
the soundest basis for gaug- 
ing truck values—money- 
earning miles. Not the record 
of a single truck, a single 
model or a certain task. All 
models, under all conditions, 
in every kind of service, all 
over the world, leave the 
same mark on the long trail 
to greater service—most 
money-earning miles. 


HE greatest performance 

story ever recorded. 
Mileages of 100,000, 200,000, 
300,000 miles and more cov- 
ered by White Trucks and 
White Busses in every field 
of transportation activity. 


HERE are thousands of 

Whites that have passed 
the 100,000-mile mark that 
are not listed on this year’s 
record because owners have 
not filed signed statements. 
Nor are the thousands of 
Whites listed that have been 
serving ten, twelve, fourteen 
years without having 
reached 100,000 miles. 


HESE great records 
‘Saow more than miles. 
They mean money earned 
by these Whites for their 
owners. All models in every 
kind of service—under all 
conditions—convincing 
proof of the unfailing de- 
pendability of White per- 
formance. 


ou buy a White, but it’s 
tone truck forever. We 
built it—to work. We sold 
it—to work. We watch over 
it all its life—to see that it 
keeps on working for ‘you. 
White branches and service 
stations, miniature factories 
in the completeness of their 
facilities, are spotted stra- 
tegically about the world 
awaiting the day when any 
White, anywhere, for any 
reason, stops working. And 
that White is put back to 
work—immediately. 


ces 


There’s a White for Every 
Transportation Need 


Licnt Detivery 


1 -Ton Chassis..... $1,545 
134-Ton Chassis..... 2,725 
(Special) 
144-Ton Chassis..... 2,125 


Fast Express 
2 -Ton Chassis.....$3,125 
2%4-Ton Chassis..... 3,750 
Heavy Duty 
3 -Ton Chassis. ....$4,400 
(High Speed) 
314-Ton Chassis..... 4,650 
Heavy-Duty Chassis. 5,100 


Busses 
Model $3. ssivssssds $4,250 
(4-cylinder, 16-passenger) 
Model 50-B......... 5,350 
(4-cylinder, 25-passenger) 
| ee 7,500 


(6-cylinder, 29-passenger) 


All prices listed above are for 
chassis only, f. o. b. Cleveland 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





12 times around 
the world 





Let us send you the complete 100,000-mile 
book. You will find in this book owners in your 
section of the country, in your line of business, 
and with trucking problems the same as your 
own. Write The White Company, 842 East 
79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, or request it from 
the nearest White Factory Branch or Dealer. 


No truck owner will operate a truck 


long enough to run 100,000 miles un- 
less those miles are money-earning miles. 
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Only a White can give 


you such value as this 





Lon | 
This record, published annually, stands unchallenged. 
No other truck manufacturer has ever published such a 
volume of evidence of dependability, long life and contin- 
uous earning power. No other truck manufacturer can, 


Owners’ Actual Records 


of White Money-Earning Miles 
164. Whites have each run 500,000 miles 


and more 


951 have run between 300,000 miles 


and 500,000 each 


2167 have run between 200,000 miles 


and 300,000 each 


3253 have run between 150,000 miles 


and 200,000 each 


8102 have run between 100,000 miles 


and 150,000 each 


giving the astounding total ~ 


14,637 Whites have run 100,000 miles 


and more each 


WHITE 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


While the City Sleeps. Because Un- 
derworld, crook cinema written by Ben 
Hecht, made record returns for Paramount 
a few months ago, hundreds of hideaways, 
spitting gats, Big Boys, molls, bulls, rods, 
and mobs have been photographed. Now 
Lon Chaney as a very plainclothes detec- 
tive with bunions strides painfully through 
a convincing picture about bad men and a 


good girl. 

While the city sleeps, the cops play 
pinochle in the assembly room and gang- 
sters croak a jeweler on East 37th Street, 
Manhattan. On the trail of ““Mile-Away” 
Healey, undertaker, suspected murderer, 
gang-leader, move the swollen feet of De- 
tective Chaney. His face, which success- 
fully suggests the face of an experienced 
bloodhound, looks through the window of 
a lunchroom wherein Mile-Away is quar- 
reling with a recent mistress; the same 
face pushes out of a coffin in Mile-Away’s 
funeral parlors and later appears suddenly 
in a dark corner of a fur store which 
Mile-Away’s gang is robbing. This face 
is dear to an aging Irish landlady but not 
to Myrtle, the girl Mile-Away and Detec- 
tive Chaney mutually admire. 

In a series of tense sequences, finely 
directed and photographed, the story 
moves to the scene in which the inevitable 























Atonzo CHANEY & GIRL 
His face pushed out of a coffin. 


machine rifle volleys death from a second- 
story window at the gang attempting a 
getaway. But the gang differs from past 
cinema gangs in that its members are not 
millionaires but needy-looking fellows; the 
good girl would certainly have been bad 
if she hadn’t been watched. 

This is the fourth straight make-up part 











FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 


OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 











VERYONE you know 
wears an overcoat. 


A discriminating mi- 
nority. have taken them- 


selves out of the ruck 
by wearing Burberrys! 

















played this year by Actor Chaney who in 
the past has used hideous disguises. Now 
nearing 50, Actor Chaney likes his relatives 
to call him Alonzo, his real name. He has 


a married son and has himself been in the 
show business for 30 years, first in a singing 
stock company in Colorado Springs, then 
as a legit-actor touring the Middle West 
in comedy, tragedy and operetta, and sub- 
sequently as wardrobe man, property man, 
chorus man, transportation agent, scenery- 
shifter (for Mansfield, Mojeska, Mantell), 
tourist guide, interior decorator, before 
his first cinema appearance as an extra 
in a wild west two-reeler. His face had 
been smeared with pie in many slapsticks 
when a director selected it to be a crook- 
cripple’s in The Miracle Man. Alonzo 
Chaney’s present salary, kept secret by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is thought to be 
about $4,000 per week. 


¢ 








Three Comrades and 1 Invention 
is the first sample of Russian humor ever 
presented in the U. S. in cinema. The 
three comrades, one big, one little male 
and one, Olga Tretlakova, lusty and white- 
toothed female with no waistline, used 
an invention for making boxes as the 
mechanism for laughing at inventions, 
manufacturers, the Soviet government, 
country life. And U. S. audiences laughed 
at humor in the style of Gogol as heartily 
as in the past they have laughed at humor 
in the style of Sennett. 

oe 

Kriemhild’s Revenge, sequel to Sieg- 
fried, shown in the U. S. in 1925, tells how 
Siegfried’s widow goes looking through a 
world of half-gods for someone who will 
avenge the murder of her husband. ; In 
settings like the metaphors of an epic poet 
the story moves to its climax in the hall 
of Attila, king of the earth, where the last 
of the Niebelungs sing their death-song 
under the burning roof. With a sound 
accompaniment this picture, the last made 
in the UFA studios before Hollywood com- 
panies bought up their talent, would be a 
novel and supreme form of grand opera. 

Battle of the Sexes. Fifteen years ago 
D. W. Griffith presented a picture called 
The Battle of the Sexes starring Dorothy 
Gish, now refilmed with modern casts and 
setting and the original story of a business- 
man harassed by a professional sweetheart 
and a tearful wife. Bedroom antics by 
Don Alvarado and the squirmings on a 
cushioned floor of Miss Phyllis Haver’s 
stomach supplied an element which kept 
fingers busy in the box-offices of theatres 
which showed this picture last week. 

~~ ea - 








Citations 


Best current pictures arranged (A) 
according to merit as entertainment (B) 
according to the money they are making: 

A. The Patriot (Emil Jannings) : a crazy 
Tsar trusts Lewis Stone. Lonesome (Glenn 
Tryon): Two bath-heuse keys clink on the 
beach. The Docks of New York (George 
Bancroft): Night-life of a stoker. The 
Night Watch (Billie Dove): Murder on a 
French battleship told in retakes from the 
trial. The Singing Fool (Jolson): Eight 
mammy-songs. The Air Circus: Planes on 
the Vitaphone. 

B. The Singing Fool, Wings, Our Danc- 
ing Daughters, Mother Knows Best. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 
Wailing Wall 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 8, under the caption 
“Palestine,” you indulge in ridicule of what 
millions of Jews and of sympathetic Christians 
regard as a custom worthy of respect. It is the 
religious service observed for centuries by the 
Jews of Jerusalem at the “Wailing Wall,” the 
last remnant of Solomon’s Temple. . . . You 
have treated the occurrence as humorous, and, 
apparently greatly pleased with the term, have 
at least three times in a short article referred 
to the outraged worshippers as “ululators,” and, 
to subject them to further contempt, say “They 
screeched, they snorted, they piped, they 
yauped.”’ 

Am I wrong in believing that there is a limit 
which should restrain the efforts of professional 
humorists? 

Lovu1s MARSHALL 

New York City. 

Time, never professionally humorous, 
regrets the semblance of humor which 
marred its factual report of what occurred 
when Jewish worshippers were dragged 
(some by the beard) from the Wailing 
Wall by brutal Arab police. The report 
chiefly concerned physical violence. It 
concerned only incidentally a religious cus- 
tom which, on other occasions, TIME has 
described to the satisfaction of many a 
devout Jew.—Eb. 


—— «—— 


Malice or Idiocy ? 
Sirs: 

For some time past I have noticed in Timr 
some earmarks of anti-Semitism, but it is not 
my habit to rush into print. However, I could 
not pass by in silence your last issue (Oct. 15) 
where at least one of your editors seems to have 
thrown off the mask, 

In reporting the Massena episode (which, by 
the way, you placed in the department of Re 
ligion as if ritual murder really had any con- 
nection with the Jewish religion) you say: 
“Long after the death of Moses Jews celebratcd 
their Passover with the death of lambs, and in 
the Ghettos of walled cities, there were bloody 
marks upon the doors.” 

Now permit me to enlighten your omniscient 
Religious Editor. The command to put the 
blood of the pascal lamb on the two door-posts 
and on the lintel (Exodus 12, 7) was meant 
only for that one time, 7. ¢. the time of the actual 
exodus. This is the accepted opinion of all 
lalmudic authorities and it is also self evident, 
since the mark was meant as a signal for the 
destroying-angel who killed the’ first born of 
Egypt to pass over the houses of the Israelites, 
hence, in subsequent generations when there was 
no destroying-angel killing Egyptian first born, 
there was no need of marking Jewish doors. 

However, we will let this pass as pardonable 
ignorance. But there is something also in the 
same article which can only be attributed to 
downright malice or idiocy. Your Editor says 
further: 

“In the middle ages when the Jews were hated 
most bitterly by Christians, the legend arose 
that the blood upon their doors was that of 
Christian children whom Jews deemed the most 
suitable sacrifice to their Jehovah.” 

And on this your learned Editor comments: 
“True or not, to the legend can be traced many 
recorded persecutions, etc.” 

“True or not,’ ye gods! So your learned 
Religious Editor is not really certain in his 
own mind whether or not Jews slaughter Chris- 
tian children to their Jehovah! And it is he who 
is charged with providing religious information 
to your Christian and Jewish readers! 

SAMUEL RABINOWITZ 

President of Rabbinical Seminary of America 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Subscriber Rabbi President Rabinowitz 
is unduly sensitive, hence unduly caustic. 
Pogroms were organized by Christians 
who believed that Jews killed children, 


which is all that Time intended to indi- 
cate.—Eb. 
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These blades are superkeen, infinitely 


Not one blade edge is ever touched 


Blades are changed in 1 second by a 


Keen Reasons why 
every man wants Gd 


Schick RepeatingRazor 


They load inside the razor handle, 
20 in a clip 


The razor itself is perfectly bal- 
anced 


Results: Marvelous shaves in half 
the time 


There is nothing a man wants more or appreciates more than a 
smooth, quick shave. His business or profession demands that he 
be facially neat. It is his duty. The Schick makes it a painless duty. 


When you acquire a Schick you acquire a lifetime of smooth, quick 
shaves. A clip of 20 blades—they’ll last a long time—are in the 
handle. A quick pull and push of the plunger removes the old blade 


and puts a new one in shavirig position. 


Drug Stores, Hardware, Jewelry, 
Men’s Wear and Departmert 
Stores have Schicks to show you. 
Schick, silver-plated, $5.00, in- 
cluding 20 blades. Gold model 
$7.50. Additional clip of 20 
blades 75c. In Canada slightly 
more. Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Canadian Distribu- 
tors: T. S. Simms & Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N. B. 
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The Buying Dutchman 

The Six family is famed in Holland. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries Sixes were 
shrewd magistrates of Amsterdam, portly, 
solid men with provincial sagacity. Burgo- 
master Jan Six (1618-1700) was some- 
thing of a visionary. As he walked by the 
placid River Amstel he heard the clopping 
of wooden shoes, saw the bright pageantry 
of Dutch costume, buxom, healthy girls in 
voluminous skirts, aprons, peaked caps. 
He loved little, angular Dutch gables, the 
wide Dutch sky over the flatlands. He 
knew an advanced, much-mooted artist 
named Rembrandt and often bought his 
etchings which caught the homely beauties 
of life in Holland in deep chiaroscuro. 
Jan Six also collected many contemporary 
paintings. Holland from his doorstep and 
on canvas was shining, sunny, softly re- 
flected in the canals. 

Sir Henri Wilhelm August Deterding is 
famed in Holland. The son of a Dutch 
sea captain, he left Holland in 1884, went 
to the Dutch East Indies to sell kerosene 
lamps and allied merchandise. In 1892 he 
was called to Batavia by the Royal Dutch 
oil interests. He is now Director-General 
of that gigantic enterprise. Robust, 
brown-eyed, white-haired, he spends most 
of his time in St. Helen’s Court, London, 
centre of the financial district. The Eng- 
lish have made him a baronet. His mil- 
lions rank him with Rockefeller, Ford, the 
world’s Croesi. He is superficially a brisk 





Plan now for Christmas 
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RAINBOW PLANTS 


(Desert Ferns) 


One of Nature’s strangest and most fasci- 
nating creations. When these plants reach you 
they are dry, curling feathery balls, brightly 
tinted in rainbow colors. Put them in a bow] of 
water. They unfold before your eyes, becom- 
ing fresh, glistening green plants. Rainbow 
Plants live forever. You can let them curl up 
and forget them. Months later put them in a 
bowl of water. Again they perform their 
miracle of life. A rare novelty that will give 
you a dinner or luncheon table decoration at 
short notice. Four plants, as shown in the pic- 
ture, make a display about 10 inches in diam- 
eter. 


Each display —$2.00 (consists of 4 plants 
neatly packed together in a special mailing 
carton.) SIX DISPLAYS—$11.00. DOZEN 
DISPLAYS—$20.00. (Please add 20 cents 
per display for parcel post.) 


LIVING TREE GUILD, bept. 310 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me... RAINBOW PLANT DISPLAYS. If I 
do not enclose remittance, you may send C. O. D. (Orders 
will be acknowledged promptly. Shipments will be 
made early in December unless special date is re- 
quested.) 


Name WETTTIS OTOL Te LT TE rere 
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cosmopolite. But if his career has taken 
him further than the Amsterdam Sixes, 
he, too, has seen the windmills, the dikes, 
the sunny peace of Holland. He has not 


forgotten. 
Recently the Six heirs found their in- 





Tycoon Sir HENRI 


. liked the oyster-eaters. 


heritance taxes a burden. There were too 
many paintings. Works of art are heavily 
assessed in an age where everything is in- 
terpreted financially. An auction in Ams- 
terdam was announced. To the auction 
rooms of Frederk Muller, on the banks 
of the Amstel, came a host of connoisseurs 
from all over the world. They came to 
take away from Holland the treasures 
that the loving Jan Six had collected. 
Without a particle of sentiment for the 
Dutch they gathered for refined looting. 

But the designing strangers, Americans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, had not reckoned 
on the many patriotic Dutchmen, particu- 
larly the cosmopolite Deterding. He 
sped over from London. When _ the 
bidding began the potency of Dutch oil, 
of Dutch nurture, became plain. The Let- 
ter by Gerard Terboch stood on the easel, 
a slight canvas in which a pretty maiden 
is seen writing a billet-doux. There was a 
fusillade of bidding. Sir Henri pounced 
on the foreigners, kept raising the bid 
“dix mille guilders” at a leap. He 
triumphed at $127,600. It all happened 
again with Jacob Ochtervelt’s The 
Oyster Eaters. For this gastronomic 
scene Sir Henry offered $83,600. Several 
Americans slumped in their chairs. The 
limitless resources of Sir Henry’s prepos- 
terous wallet were exasperating. Over and 
over he took what he wanted. Two of the 
paintings he gave immediately to Dutch 
museums. Dutchmen were convinced that 
at his death he would give them the rest. 
He safeguarded the civic, esthetic affec- 
tion of the old Burgomaster. He did it 
smilingly, proudly. 

Manhattan’s Knoedler Gallery managed 
to secure Meindert Hobbema’s The Ham- 
let in the Wood for $158,400, the highest 
price of the auction. Messrs. Colnaghi 
of London bought Rembrandt’s Portrait 
of Burgomaster Six for $39,600, the 
world’s record price for an etching. A 
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total of 64 paintings and 10 Rembrandt 
etchings were sold. The sales realized 
$925,012. Of this sum $250,000 had 
changed hands in four minutes. Auc- 
tioner Muller could well afford to smile 
on the River Amstel. His firm had re- 
ceived the customary 10%, amounting in 
this case to $92,500. Displaying paintings 
to serried rows of gentlemen with beards 
and pince-nez, soliciting their cash, 
seemed more than ever a genteel and 
happy profession. 

But gladdest of all was Sir Henri. He 
looked long and lovingly on Amsterdam. 
Then he returned to the Thames-side with 
a dual satisfaction. In addition to his 
auction room success he had persuaded 
the Six family to withhold a series of an- 
cestral oils from public sale. He, Sir 
Henry, would dispose of them advanta- 
geously, to the credit of Holland, the 
Sixes, the artists. 
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Gift, Sales 

_ Some patrons of art are merely lavish. 
Others are both lavish and acute. The 
latter not only endow museums, but also 
assist living, impoverished artists. George 
Blumenthal, famed Manhattan banker, 
and his wife continually do both these 
things. Last week it was a museum’s turn 
to benefit. To Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
the Blumenthals gave a million dollars, 
which, however, must be set to accumu- 
lating interest until they die. 


In the early 14th century Duccio saw 
and disliked stiff, awkward Byzantine 
mosaic figures in northern Italy. He im- 
agined more supple figures. For 16 cents 
a day he painted them on the altarpiece 
of Siena Cathedral. His work spurred 
the Italian Renaissance in painting. In 
the 20th century John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Clarence H. Mackay saw and liked 
Duccio’s humanized Biblical groups, 
legends of simple faith in simple perspec- 
tives. They bought three of them from Sir 
Joseph Duveen, famed London collector. 
The price was estimated at more than a 
million dollars. 


Col. Michael Friedsam, Manhattan de- 
partment store tycoon, paid between 
$200,000 and $300,000 for Dutchman 
Vermeer’s Allegory of the New Testa- 
ment. With lucid precision the long dead 
Dutchman had depicted the crucifixion, a 
serpent crushed beneath a stone, the Eden 
apple, a woman with one foot on a globe. 
It was the Dutchman’s biggest picture— 
a°3¢..x 3 It. 
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Carnegie Exhibition 

The Carnegie Institute’s annual inter- 
national exhibition at Pittsburgh is one of 
the world’s most important affairs. Yet at 
this year’s opening last week, with 253 
European and 128 U. S. paintings shown, 
little brilliancy, little power appeared. 

First prize ($1,500 & gold medal) went 
to André Derain, a French modernist. 
His picture was a still-life of two dead 
game birds on a table, with a rifle beside 
them. Composition and brush work are 
sure; technique is deft. 

Another still-life won the second prize 
($1,000). Painter is Pedro Pruna, Span- 
iard. 
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Every Evening 
Honest summaries of 
significant events in 


TIME style— 


ten minutes daily 
Rica th ahah 


| 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


AND ASSCCIATED RADIO STATIONS 


PRESENT 


NEW ORLEANS WSMB 
Saenger Theatres & Maison 
Blanche 


ST. LOUIS KMOX 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


KANSAS CITY KMBC 
Midland Broadcasting Co. 


ST. PAUL KSTP 
National Battery Broadcast- 
ing Co. 


EAU CLAIRE WTAQ 
Gillette Rubber Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS KOIL 
Mona Motor Oil Co. 


HOT SPRINGS KTHS 
Arlington Hotel 


WICHITA KFH 
The Hotel Lassen 


OKLAHOMA CITY KFJF 
National Radio Mfg. Co. 


DALLAS KRLD 
Daily Times Herald 


FORT WORTH KFQB 
Texas Hour Broadcasting Co. 


WACO WJAD 
Hotel Raleigh 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
KFUM 
Corley Mountain Highway 


SALT LAKE CITY KSL 
Radio Service Corp. of Utah 


HOLLYWOOD KFWB 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO KYA 
Pacific Broadcasting Co. 


PORTLAND KEX 
Western Broadcasting Co. 


PORTLAND KPK 
Merchants Bureau Exchange, 
Maine 


SEATTLE KFOA 
Rhodes Department Store 


TACOMA KMO 
KMO, Incorporated 


KETCHIKAN KGBU 
Alaska Radio & Service Co. 


+ NEWSCASTI 


Daily Summaries of Significant Events 


NEW YORK WOR 
Bamberger & Co. 


BOSTON WNAC 
Shepard Stores 


PROVIDENCE WEAN 
Shepard Stores 


PHILADELPHIA WLIT 
Lit Brothers 


ROCHESTER WHAM 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. 
Co. 


BUFFALO WMAK 
WMAK Studios, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH KDKA 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


DETROIT WGHP 
Harrison Phelps, Inc. 


BISMARCK KFYR 
Hoskins-Meyer 


COLUMBUS WAIU 
American Insurance Union 


INDIANAPOLIS WFBM 
Ind. Power & Light Co. 


CHICAGO WJJD 
Sponsored by Palmer House 


QUINCY WTAD 
Illinois Stock Med. Inc. 


RALEIGH WPTF 
Durham Life Insurance Co. 


MEMPHIS WMC 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


NASHVILLE WSM 
National Life & Accident Ins. 
Co. 


HOPKINSVILLE WFIW 
Acme Mills 


ST. PETERSBURG WSUN 
St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce 


CLEARWATER WFLA 
Clearwater Chamber of Com- 
merce 


PENSACOLA WCOA 
City of Pensacola 
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Christmas 
Shopping 


is as easy as it 
looks 


Do it at your desk! 


Tus man has discovered the secret of easy 
Christmas shopping. He used to dread it— 
put it off until at least December 22nd. Then 
he dashed into the hurrying masses of Christ- 
mas shoppers, tramped for weary hours, and 
at last in desperation, tired and dissatisfied, 
picked out the things nearest at hand—a lot of 
conventional gifts that had cost him more than 
he intended. 

Now he gets our catalog, a very “Treasure 
House” of 5792 Christmas Gifts, compiled by 
experts in gift selection; sits at his desk and 
leisurely turns its pages and picks out his 
Christmas gifts. In an hour it is all done. He 
has selected presents for Mother, Aunt Mary, 
Sally and Bob, most of the things for the 
children, and the gifts for the folks back home. 
And each one seems an inspiration. He 
simply writes or dictates the order and sends 
a check for the amount. His gifts have cost 


him only what he wished to pay, and they | 
show an originality that will prove a happy 


surprise to the folks. 

How do you do your Christmas shopping? 
Do you really enjoy the annual nightmare 
with its hours of searching and its unlooked-for 


expense? For, if you do not, you can have this | 


same relief. Just write, or fill out the coupon 
and mail it today for our free catalog of 168 
pages, a book that hundreds of busy men have 
come to depend upon as the easiest and quick- 
est method of shopping. 


Daniel Low’s 


Gifts—for sixty years. 


Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 





DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and Gift Wares 
267 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the new 168 
page Daniel Low catalog at once, with no obliga- 
tion to me. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Ruhr Gas 


Representatives of the Krupp and Stin- 
nes interests and the German Steel Cartel 
gathered in Berlin last week to inaugurate 
the mighty project of warming all Ger- 
many with coal gas piped directly from 
the mines of the Ruhr. Shortly investors 
will be permitted to supply a preliminary 


| stake of $10,000,000. 


The scheme: to distribute gas much as 
electricity is now distributed, over a na- 
tional, super-power network of piping. 

In order to operate such long lines very 
high gas pressures will have to be used, 
pressures which hitherto have been un- 
feasible, due to impossibility of preventing 
leakage at the innumerable joints in a pipe 
several score miles long. Announcement 
was made however by the new syndicate, 
called the Ruhr Gas Co., that development 
of a new pipe welding process has made it 
possible to operate without undue leak- 
age lines several hundred miles in length. 

The first long line to be constructed will 
run 125 miles from the Ruhr to Hanover, 
will cost $2,000,000 (estimated). Already 
a small, low pressure gas network is sup- 
plying 38 towns in the vicinity of the 
Ruhr. 

—— 


Advts of the Week 


To the 343 Babies* 
who will be born 
in New York today— 

Of course you're going to be born. What 
chance has a baby against a full-grown 
statistic? . . . Well, here you are, and 
congratulations. . . . It’s easier to learn 
while you’re young, and you might as well 
start out with a few good habits and let 
the bad ones take care of themselves. 
Now stop that noise and listen 

Pads at 33¢ or 52¢ depending on the 
size, and rubber sheets at 69¢, have a mis- 
sion in your life and don’t let Mother hold 
out on you... . 

Bird’s-eye or Flannelette diapers are 
considered chic this season and Papa will 
be glad to know they're only $1.36 
and $1.59 a doz. as you'll want lots of 
them. . ... 

An advertisement - of - the- week by 
Macy’s department store, Manhattan. 


“Dearest Walter with Hard-Boiled 
Egg” 
O. Henry tells the one and only lucky 


typewriter mistake. “Her typewriter began 


| to rattle and jump like a strike-breaker’s 


motor car,’ wrote O. Henry in his short 
story, “Springtime a la Carte.” . . . How, 
unable to find her sweetheart in New York 
... her money running low... she 
earned her meals by typing menus .. . 
and hammered out instead of “Dandelion 
Greens with Hard-Boiled Egg,” “Dearest 
Egg.” And 
fortunately “Dearest Walter” wandered 
into the restaurant, found his name on the 


menu... and they lived happily ever 
after. 

But most typewriter mistakes are 
unlucky. They keep you after hours. 


*Bureau of Vital Statistics, New York De- 
partment of Health. 


Annoy your employers. Even threaten 
the securest position, when long continued. 
Noise .. . the rackety chatter of many 
typewriters is the treacherous breeder of 
mistakes. . 

Another advertisement-of-the-week by 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter. 


oo 
Death of an Agent 


Brisk and businesslike was the name on 
his card: “J. Walter Thompson.” Brisk 
and businesslike was the young advertising 
agent who followed it, some 55 years ago, 
into the sanctum of Harper’s Monthly. 
Aghast and horrified were the editors who 
heard his proposal. Flank their belles let- 
tres with a tradesperson’s solicitation? As 
well charge Helmsman Ulysses S. Grant 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 


Their cud was Primley’s Pepsin Gum. 


with bottomry. The public would recoil in 
equal alarm. Young Thompson insisted 
that back-page advertisements were dig- 
nified, profitable. He prevailed. 

Forthwith, from many a cover, svelte 
females simpered; deep-browed males 
smirked. All were ruminant. Their cud, 
readers learned, was PRIMLEY’S PEP- 
SIN GUM. And Pioneer Thompson’s 
illustrations dared even more. They caused 
apple-cheeked lasses to pedal CRES- 
CENT, RAMBLER bicycles. Other lasses 
donned DR. WARNER’S CORALIE 
CORSETS, “Fitted to Living Models.” 
Subscribers responded; magazines pros- 
pered. 

In 1916, Pioneer Thompson sold _ his 
interest in the J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
retired. Last week Pioneer Thompson 
died. Today the advertising company he 
fostered is one of America’s three big- 
gest.* Its president is Stanley Resor. Its 
vice president is John Broadus Watson, 
author of “Homing and Related Ac- 
tivities of Birds,” who applies to adver- 


*Other two: N. W. Ayer & Son (Philadelphia) ; 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn (Man- 
hattan). 
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From the Cradle of 
the Steel Pipe Industry 


WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY PIPE 


MADE OF COP-R-LOY, 


EHIND every industrial devel- 
opment of consequence is a 
strong willthat knows no 

obstacles in the pursuit of success. 
So it was with Steel Pipe, first per- 
fected in 1888 under the guidance 
and determinationofFrankJ. Hearne, 
pioneer steel maker of Wheeling. 


Hearne recognized the Age of 
Steel. Realizing advantages which 
steel has to contribute to all progress, 
he turned those advantages into pipe 
and attained for all, new standards 
of economy and service which are 
today responsible for steel pipe con- 
stituting 96% of all wrought pipe 
produced. 


And now from the scene of 
Hearne’s success, “‘the cradle of the 
steel pipe industry,” comes another 
accomplishment in pipe maanufac- 
ture, COP-R-LOY Pipe, 
made of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel. By 
reason of its greater dura- 
bility, it is destined to take 


even higher rank inthe field “From Mine 
to Market” 


of sanitation, health and con- 
venience than even that of Steel Pipe 
which has become indispensable. 

Produced in many important forms, 
COP-R-LOY, the basic material, has 


demonstrated unfailing service to 





Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 





industry, agriculture, transportation 
and the home. Known for 20 years 
is its performance under any and all 
conditions, leaving no question, no 
doubt, in the minds of all who know 
pipe best—architects, engineers 
and plumbing contractors—that 
COP-R-LOY Pipe is another for- 
ward step in the great Age of Steel. 

When you have need of pipe in 
building or for replacement, have 
confidence in your architect 
and plumber if they recom- 
mend and use COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, because it will in- 
crease the return from 
every dollar put into the 
job. COP-R-LOY Pipe is 
new and yet the refined alloy steel 
of which it is made has met the test 
of time. Write for a booklet which 
will explain the benefits obtainable 
from COP-R-LOY Pipe. 


HE importance of Steel 

Pipe to present day living 
is seen in statistics for 1927 
which show a production of 
2,978,493 gross tons (2240 
Ibs. per ton). This is equiv- 
alent to 55 pounds of Steel 
Pipe for every man, woman 
and child in the United 
States, and no other wrought 
tubular product compares 
with such overwhelming 
preference. 





WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Wheeling Can Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 


The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 


Consumers Mining Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing 
ompany 
La Belle Transportation Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
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ADVERTTSI 


G 
california 
styled 


WR 


Some few yearsago,a distinctive type ofad- 
vertising presentation, known to the craft 
as the “California Style,” was originated in 
the West. Today, much of the nation’s ad- 
vertising reflects its characteristics. The 
“California Style” isa child of Honig- 
Cooper ... born in Honig-Cooper offices 
in the West ... succeeding in the market- 
places of the nation. The“CaliforniaStyle” 
is western-national . . . just as the Honig- 
Cooper Company is western-national . . . 
its home offices western in location ..... 
national in scope, and in vision...... ; 
a national advertising agency in the best 
sense ot the word. 


A 
- 


COMPANY 


The National 
Advertising Agency of the West 


San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Los Angeles 
Representative Offices 
Chicago New York __ Boston 





Right now, well-informed investors are taking 
advantage of certain profitable stocks. Learn 
what specific issues have the brightest futures. 

Every Digest stock recommendation is sup- 
ported soundly by Gage P. Wright’s famous 
Weighted Average of 35 authoritative opinions. 
Each opinion is scientifically weighted according 

to the past accuracies of theleadingauthor- 
ities. Digest recommendations are liter- 
ally the net opinion of all of America’s 
advisory organizations. 


Send for a free acquaintance copy of 
this week’s Digest containing valuable 
information on the probable future trend 
of security prices. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P. ht. Pres. 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me a_ current 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average method. 














tising his profound knowledge of behav- 
iorism, plots shrewd campaigns for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, Pennsylvania R. R., Lux, 
Maxwell House Coffee. 


ns 
Death of Strong 


When Governor Benjamin Strong of 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank died of 
an intestinal abscess (diverticulosis) last 
week, there were many expressions of sor- 
row. Reliant, well-liked & resourceful 
internationalist, he had supported heavy 
responsibilities, weighty matters of finance 
on his ailing shoulders. Governor for 14 
years, for 12 years his steps were dogged 
with illness. World War loans, rehabilita- 
tion problems, international finances 
hastened his breakdown. 

Columns of newsprint recorded his 
achievements, mourned him. Editorial 
writers lauded him, decried his untimely 
end at 55. Among all these encomiums 
there was one dissenting voice. Said the 
Barron-bereaved Wall Street Journal, edi- 
torially: “His services were of the highest 
value and conditions today might have 
been different if his health had permitted 
undivided attention to his office for the 
past three months.” 

Bitter words to a dead man. More 
bitter had been the Journal’s polemics of 
the past six months. For many an analyst 
believed it was the Strong policy of easy 
money which led to the stock market’s 
frenzied speculation. And many a bull, 
in Manhattan and in Chicago, damned 
bitterly the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
efforts to undo, by raising the rediscount 
rate, the mischief it had done. Most bull- 
ish of all bulls is the Journal. Most hate- 
ful, therefore, is the present high redis- 
count rate. 

The damningly faint praise accorded 
dead Benjamin Strong by the potent 
Journal may give Gates W. McGarrah 
pause. Some think he, now Acting Gov- 
ernor, will soon be confirmed as Governor. 

Ironic was the announcement, made the 
day before Strong died, that the National 
Bank of Brussels was to give him a marble 
bust of himself in appreciation of his aid 
in stabilization of Belgian currency. 

Ironic, too, was a story in the Atlanta 
Constitution about diverticulosis pub- 
lished the very day Strong died. An ig- 
norant reporter chose to be lengthily 
flippant in describing the contours of intes- 
tinal abscesses as shown on X-ray plates. 
Q———— 





Bulls’ Pride 

No intelligent pessimist, seeking omens 
and portents of business depression, will 
allow himself to glance at the recent his- 
tory of U. S. mail order houses. Balance 
sheets of Sears Roebuck and of Mont- 
gomery Ward are the particular pride of 
bulls, the dull despair of bears. In 1921, 


|| Year of Deflation, Sears Roebuck admitted 


an operating loss of $16,435,468. And 
Montgomery Ward showed a loss of $9,- 
887,396. But in 1922, both companies de- 
clared net profits of about $5,000,000. By 
1927, Montgomery Ward could show 
profits of $13,127,431, and Sears Roebuck 
nearly twice as much. Estimating 1928 
profits, analysts see large gains over 1927 
figures, with Montgomery Ward fighting 


| desperately to narrow the gap which sep- 


arates it from its rival. 
Equally astonishing has been the sky- 





GeorcE B. EvERITT 
He dropped the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


rocketing of Montgomery Ward securities* 
on the New York Stock Exchange. From 
the beginning of the great bull market, 
Montgomery Ward has been well in line 
with the leaders. Its record: 


HIGH LOW 
1923 264 184 
1924 484 213 
1925 844 41 
1926 82 56, 
1927 123g 60 


But in 1928, the stock began a sustained, 
sensational rise. Its low for the year, 117, 
was reached on Jan. 19. By Feb. 8, it had 
hit 149}. Responding to the two brief 
periods of market weakness, it lost 20 
points in the last week of February, won 
them back, then lost ro points in the week 
ending June 16. Sharp and spectacular 
was its recovery. It soared: 


July 7 (week ending) 159% 
Aug. II 199% 
Sept. 15 264 
Oct. 13 282 

On Monday, Oct. 15, the exchange 


opened with Montgomery Ward the centre 
of all eyes. Rumors flew fast. Traders 
heard that good news was on the way. 
Monday saw Montgomery Ward leap to 
3043. Tuesday added 1} points. 

And on Tuesday the good news came. 
From Chicago, President George B. 
Everitt} wrote stockholders. Interesting 
was the promise that Jan. 1 would see 200 
chain stores in operation. But transcend- 
ent for traders was the common stock 
increase from 1,285,000 to 6,000,000 
shares, giving stockholders the right to buy 
two new shares, at $17.50 each, for every 
share now held. 

By the end of the week, when the stock 
had gone to 352, traders were swamped 

*Sears Roebuck stock, less spectacular, has not 
lagged behind the advance. From a low of 51 
in January, 1927, it climbed to a 1928 high, last 
fortnight, of 16234. 

tSouth Dakota-born George Bain Everitt was 


first accountant, then cloak-and-suitman. He 
went into the Encyclopedia Brittanica Corp., 
dropped it for the textile business. In 1921 he 


went to Montgomery Ward, becoming president 
in 1926. At forty-three he is representative 
of Chicago’s clan of young, debonair, clubmen- 
executives. 
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under an avalanche of orders. In a single 
day, 58,900 shares changed hands. Many 
a fortune had been made within the year, 
within the week. Jealously guarded, names 


and specialties of pool operators are known | 


to few stockmarketeers. But Arthur W. 
Cutten and the Brothers Fisher did not 
deny they had scored again in a market 
dedicated to bulls. 








Tycoons 
(See front cover) 

Two bombs, exploding last week in 
either of two carefully selected places, 
within 12 hours, would have caused billions 
of dollars of consternation. For in the 
McMillin Academic Theatre of Columbia 
University, and in the Hotel Astor, Man- 
hattan, were gathered on the same day the 
most distinguished, most potent business- 
men of the U. S. Urged by Columbia Uni- 
versity and by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, they had come to attend 
1) a Conference of Major Industries, and 
2) a dinner to Alfred Moritz Mond, Lord 
Melchett, most famed of living British in- 
dustrialists. 

Both the conference and the dinner were 
sponsored by educators and meat-packers. 
Pressing invitations went to prospective 
speakers, prospective guests. Looking 
down the tables in the Hotel Astor’s ball- 
room, Lord Melchett saw many a familiar 
face. 

Easily classified were the guests of the 
educators and the butchers. Henry Ford 
was first of cheap motor-car makers; 
Thomas Alva Edison was first to perfect 
the phonograph, the incandescent lamp and 
many another U. S. industrial staple. In 
photography, none outranks Rochester's 
music-loving George Eastman. Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. is 78, is dean 
of newspaper and magazine publishers. 
How long is their service to science and 
industry is indicated by the average of 
their ages—74. Younger are the two his- 
toric exponents of commercial aviation, 
youngest of great industries. Orville 
Wright, at 57, is seven years the senior of 
Glenn Hammond Curtiss. Charles Michael 
Schwab (Bethlehem Steel Co.) and Julius 
Rosenwald (Sears Roebuck & Co.) are 66. 
Tiremaker Harvey Samuel Firestone is 60. 

Classifying the group, rough similarities 
are immediately apparent with American 
enterprise. All are, or have been, potent 
factors in the industrial development of 
the U. S. With the exception of Aviators 
Wright & Curtiss, all are 60 or over. With 
the exception of Steelman Schwab, who 
went to St. Francis College, and Tireman 
Firestone, who went to business college, 
none of the group progressed beyond a 
public high school education. Most of the 
eight have been powers in their particular 
fields, have now forged beyond their fields 
into larger industrial problems. The Ford 
plant in Dearborn is held the world’s most 
exhaustive and interesting experiment in 
mechanistic production. Establishing a 
plantation in Liberia, Tiremaker Firestone 
attempts to readjust the world’s rubber 
economics. As head of Sears Roebuck & 
Co., Julius Rosenwald directs a merchan- 
dising policy which threatens to bring 
many a U. S. manufacturer to terms. 

Educators and meat-packers, choosing 
and selecting their guests, might have 
hailed them as apparitors, as prodromi, 











The average reading time of this 
advertisement is only 45 seconds. 
Spend this fraction of a minute 
and save a lifetime of regrets 





Out of Contro 


An airplane out of control is less dangerous than an 
automobile skid. For the flyer has two chances—he 
may right his plane before he crashes, or he may jump 
with his parachute. But the driver has no chance to 
stop his skidding car. Nor can he jump. There isn’t 
time. He can only hope for luck. 


This is the worst season for skids. Autumn rains and 
autumn leaves make oil-soaked pavements greasy. 
Make country roads muddy . . . And fresh fallen snow 
smashes many a car at the end of an unnecessary skid 

. Don’t let the Devil Indifference double-cross you 
into relying on your balloons and four-wheel brakes 
alone. Put WEED Chains in your car today—and 
put them on your tires when you face a slippery 


stretch of driving. 


Husky steel WEED cross chains give you real anti- 
skid protection. It’s the stee/ that grips. It’s the steel 
that lays down a non-skid track for your rubber 
tires to travel over. WEEDS have stopped 
skids for over 25 years. Have helped motorists 
through the worst stretches of roads. Don’t 
accept a substitute. You can buy WEEDS 
wherever accessories are sold. Genuine WEED 
Chains have red connecting hooks, with the 
name ‘“‘WEED” stamped on every hook. 





WEED CHAINS 
—— GRIP /__. 
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— Where 
Industry Prospers 


Le BEST EVIDENCE 
of industrial prosperity in Roanoke is the 
amazing growth of the city. In 1880, Roanoke 
was a mere village of 669 inhabitants. Then 
it began to grow! Four years later the popu- 
lation reached 5,000, Six more years brought 


it to 16,000. Today, the community popu- 
lation of Roanoke is over 80,000! 


Would you like to know exactly what ad- 
vantages Roanoke offers your business? What 
it offers as a plant location or a distributing 
point? Then write on your business letter- 
head today for the ROANOKE BRIEF. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jeffer- 
son Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—“The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 








Leaders in Advertising Look 
on This Magazine as 


A TEXTBOOK OF 
ana SUCCESSFUL 


PLANS 


This is a magazine 

for executives—one 

t hat presents 
adaptable ideas on 

all phases of adver- 

tising and selling, copy, 
media, markets, business 
research, and ‘distribu- 
tion plans. No schoolboy 
stuff here, but actual ex- 
periences told by experts 
—tested and proved cam- 
paignsstimulatingdiseus- 
sions on national market- 

ing problems. 

Every two weeks this 
magazine brings the lat- 
and most practical 
plans to your desk. You 
will learn to refer to it 
continually—many times you will find the an- 
swers to the sales question that has been puz- 


zling you. 
Send the Coupon Now! 
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Advertising and Selling 

9 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. _ 

Enter my subscription (one year—26 issues) to begin 
immediately. You may bill me for $3.00 after I have 
received the first issue. 


Name 
Address... pace — 
City.... a. . State... 





outriders, bellwethers, bellmares, avant- 
couriers, foreloopers. Actually they ac- 
claimed them as Pioneers of U.S. industry. 

Yet another group of men remained tu 
be invited to the Conference of Major 
Industries. 
of seven speakers who should interpret, 
jointly and severally, “The Current Situa- 
tion.” Impressive were names, titles, 
themes, as follows: Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President, American Construc- 
tion Council (Building and Construction) ; 
Harold Higgins Franklin Swift, Swift & 
Co. (Meat-packing) ; Myron Charles Tay- 
lor, Chairman Finance Committee, U. S. 
Steel Corp. (Iron and Steel); Charles 
Franklin Kettering, President, General 
Motors Research Corp. (Automobiles) ; 
Walter Sherman Gifford, President A. T. 


& T. (Communication); Fran” Brett 
Noyes, President, The Associated Press 


(Printing and Publishing); Charles Edwin 
Mitcheu:, President, National City Bank 
(Finance ). 

Inquisitive students made curious com- 
parisons, last week, between pioneers and 
speakers. They noted: 1) that only one 
speaker, Publisher Noyes, is over 60, while 
the average age of the others is 48; 2) that 
only one speaker, Publisher Noyes, failed 
to attend a prominent and popular uni- 
versity; and 3) that each and every 
speaker is an active executive. 

Eager for classification, students sought 
a word which might fit such potent indus- 
trialists. They shelved master, titan, king, 
as painfully obvious. They considered pon- 
derous recondite synonyms for potentate, 
but at length rejected hospodar, beglerbeg 
and three-tailed bashaw as offensively ob- 
scure. They hit happily on the brief but 
sonorous Tycoon. 

Quickly, they admitted Pioneers Ford, 
Schwab, Rosenwald, Eastman, Firestone 
and Speakers Swift, Taylor, Gifford, 
Mitchell and many another U. S. business- 
man to tycoonship. And with enthusiasm 
they claimed Honor Guest Lord Melchett 
as Foremost and Mightiest British Tycoon 

Tycoon Melchett rose to speak of Brit- 
ain’s industry, Britain’s labor problems, 
Britain’s new urge toward amalgamation. 

His was an audience of peers, 300 U. S. 
industrialists directing corporations whose 
assets totaled tens of billions of dollars, 
whose balance sheets have been the index 
of U. S. prosperity. A tycoon addressed 
tycoons. 

—>——_ 


Chemical & Nickel Tycoon 
(See front cover.) 

Last month, an unmirthful man smiled 
mechanically for photographers, took off 
his hat and put it on again, glanced with 
interest at New Jersey’s Palisades, and 
walked down the gangplank of the 
Homeric to Manhattan. From beneath 
his drooping mustache, he mumbled that 


“only suffering came from the World 
War.’ He then hastened to take a train 
for Toronto, where he knew that more 


newsgatherers, more photographers, would 
make progress difficult. For to no great 
city of the world could Alfred Moritz 
Mond, first Baron Melchett, come unob- 
served, unheralded. 

Action follows in the wake of the Mond 
pilgrimages. As every Britisher knows, 
Father Ludwig Mond had ceme to Eng- 

(Continued on p. 47) 


Meat-packers announced a list | 




















Deafness is a handicap you can’t afford. It takes too 
great a toll of friendships, business and social oppor- 
tunities. No need now to stay deaf, or wear clumsy, 
unsightly devices. New European discovery gives 
amazing relief. Even the severely deafened are 
enabled to hear easily, comfortably , and ‘ae a 
trace of embarrassment. Thisis guarant 


= Universotone = 


So tiny that its use is scarcely noticeable, yet so powerful 
that both near and distant sounds are heard clearly and 
without buzzing or static; failing hearing is arrested, and 
in many cases strengthened or rebuilt. Weighs but a few 
ounces. Worn concealed in clothing. Tiny earpiece is 
worn IN, not on the ear. Our special home trial plan 


enables you to test the Universotone fully before buying. 
Write for details. Address Dept. 1610, American Phono- 
phor Corporation, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


B /t's @ PHONOPHOR of Cours 
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KEEP BEAUTUFULLY SLENDER 
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EXERCISER & REDUCER 
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Flabby flesh is unhealthy and 
embarrassing. 
treatments w 






Tom 
tness. Send now for inter- 
esting booklet 

For D.C. 10 volts $89.50. 


Tower Mfg. Corp. (Dept. B) 
122 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 


| moderate cost, both the quaint old books 


and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City ” 










every week 13 WEEKS 

Your neighbors $1A YEAR IS CENTS 

panos Sep Vathiindes and you will ke. it--the every- 
B *s 


Center. Bright, | 
-nothing else like 








ots of picture S$, inst! ion, entertainment. 
ah Trial 113 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents. 
>S or $1 for full ye: ar. Send now. Address: 


uh Pathfinder, Dept.69 Washington, D.C. 


00K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, 
Misc ellaneous, Prose (30, ooo words up); Verse 
(book-size collections). Immediate Reading 
and Report. 


Dorrance & Co., Pubs., T4, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sell Christmas Cards 


Boys, girls, men, women, clubs, churches, Earn BIG MONEY, NO 
experience necessary se Iling the bigee »st bargain and newest thing in 
PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS CARDS, eretofore personalized 
cards had to be all same de psign. Now we offer box of 20 differently de- 
signed cards which are personalized with choice of greeting and cus- 
tomer’s name! plateless engraved to match. Box retails for $2.25 of 
which 75c_is yours. Miss Kitty Nelson earned $2,000.00 last season 
with us. You can do the same. Start by selling your friends and their 
friends from our beautiful display furnished FREE—every one a 

prospect. Write today. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY CORP. of N. Y. 
503 Sth Avenue New York City 
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Formula 


SHANTY IrIsH—Jim Tully—A & C 
Boni ($2.50). 

“There was niver any fun in Ireland, 
me lad—it was always a wailin’ and a 
weepin’ country. Hearts full of the great 
sadness and stomicks empty of food— 
fools prayin’ to God, and starvin’ on their 
knays. Ireland at its bist was a hard 
country—we lived wit the pigs and the 
geese—we petted thim an’ thin we ate 
thim.” Grandfather Tully lived through 
the Great Famine ‘“‘a-suckin’ the wind and 
drinkin’ the rain on the bogs,” then mi- 
grated to Ohio there to continue his ditch- 
ing, peddling, champion drinking, yarn- 
swapping. Whether he was better off in 
Ohio, who can say—his son’s possessions 
were ‘a wife, six children, two cows, one 
hog. a blind mare, and a sense of sad 
humor’; his grandson’s a keen Irish sense 
of pathos, a true Irish gift of gab. 

Grandson Jim makes good telling of his 
drab childhood, his golden-haired mother, 
his whiskey-bibbling father. In Shanty 
Irish he attains not the strange lure of 
roving Beggars of Life (recently effectively 
distorted for the cinema; see Trme, Oct. 
8). but projects instead that charming 
Gaelic shiftlessness which composes, cheek 
by jowl with uninspired Teutonic steadi- 
ness, the U. S. formula. 





Revised Editions 





GIANT KILLER—Elmer Davis—John 
Day ($2.50). 
Moses—Louis Untermeyer—Harcourt 





Brace ($2.50). 

Debunking has been of recent years the 
profitable pastime of biographers, and the 
relentless preoccupation of Bible scholars, 
Poaching on the preserves of both, a 
novelist now spins an entertaining yarn to 
debunk David, and a poet resorts to 


prose to do something of the sort for 
Moses. 


Himself a Jew, Poet Untermeyer under- 
stood the tragedy of Jewish exile in Egypt, 
understood the something-more-than-Jew 
which enabled Moses to organize the return 
to Palestine. This something more Unter- 
meyer fixes at 50% Egyptian blood, com- 
bined with upbringing at the sophisticated 
Egyptian court. The bulrush theory is 
but a myth concocted for publicity pur- 
poses when the Pharaoh’s daughter found 
herself with child of a passionate Semitic 
lover. 

His non-Jewish half gave Moses dis- 
passionate insight into Hebrew nature— 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 


thus he chose not to enter Canaan know- 
ing that it was the promised land only as 
long as it remained a promise. (The Bible 
claims, on the contrary, that Jehovah for- 
bade him enter because he had sinned with 
love.) 


a foreign light o° Untermeyer 








Davip 


. got all the credit. 


notes radical differences between Joshua's 
matter-of-fact record, and Nath’s beauti- 
fied narrative: Joshua itemizes the miracu- 
lous God-sent path through the Red Sea as 
matter of calculated tides and wind. 

Untermeyer’s interpretation is shrewd, 
and his language masterly; but unconvinc- 
ing his modernized conversation in the 
mouths of prince and prophet. 


Elmer Davis, on the other hand, is suf- 
ficiently master of the art of human speech 
to reconstruct the converse of garrulous 
though ancient Hebrews. It seems that 
David didn’t kill the giant after all. Com- 
ing by lucky chance upon dead Goliath, he 
was clever enough to cut off the giant’s 
head, and claim a superhuman victory. 
His whole career glittered with similar 
shrewd opportunism, alternating with 
cowardly lapses which the loyal Joab 
covered. Joab did all the killing, David 
got all the credit. 

Giant Killer is eminently good reading 
for its new slant on a familiar story, and 
for its dramatic elaboration of scrimmages 
in love and war. 


post- ry 
BEN BOSWELL © 
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Senator 

Dear SENATOR—McCready Huston— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 

When he was a law student Dan Mere- 
dith had an interval of naive, idealistic 
love. He rescued an ambitious, desperate 
little actress who was just about to earn 
a job by her acquiescence in a hotel bed- 
room. Together they went to Atlantic 
City. Dan paid the bills for a week’s 
platonic companionship. Then they were 
seen at dinner by three leading citizens 
of Dan’s Midwest home town. While one 
of them told Dan he had a future in law 
and politics in his own state, another 
winked dirtily at the girl. Dan grew self- 
conscious, feared for his reputation, lost 
courage, quit the resort, leaving carfare to 
New York for bewildered Laurel Fife. She 
had never told him her name. 

Laurel became a headliner. Dan learned 
grand-scale hypocrisy, back-room politics. 
When his wife, the wretched heroine of an 
“ideal” marriage, met death in circum- 
stances hinting of suicide, the obituaries 
were as respectable as all of Dan’s press 
notices. Laurel knew him again in these 
coarsened, alcoholic, successful years, and 
continued to remember the week when he 
was Galahad. And anonymously she made 
the big contributions without which Dan 
could not have become, as he did, U. S. 
Senator. 

Author Huston is an experienced news- 
man who has observed Midwest politics. 
The background of his story includes a 
damning portrait of the convention which 
nominated Warren G. Harding. Purely 
fictitious are the central scene and charac- 
ters, the penumbrous stratagems which 
made Dan Meredith Senator, left him hu- 
man wreckage. Yet they may well be 
typical of the recent degradation of poli- 
tics. The novel, rich in implication, 
achieves tragic significance. 
¢—- 





Travesty 

JINGLING IN THE Wrnp—Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts—Viking ($2.00). 

In cadenced prose Author Roberts has 
written two substantial U. S. novels that 
have feeling and sound sense. Whether 
she wearied of her impeccable artistic per- 
formance; or whether moving to New 
York from her Kentucky mountains 
proved too kaleidoscopic; or whether the 
critic lives up to his proverbial reputation 
for obtuseness, Jingling in the Wind is 
utterly meaningless potpourri of pleasant 
enough bits of satire, glimpses of nature, 
young men in love. A 21st century sub- 
stitute for Prometheus is Jeremy, rain- 
maker, who journeys to the rain-makers’ 
convention. On the way the motor-bus is 
stalled, and each passenger tells an inferior 
Canterbury tale (the title of the book 
is also from Chaucer). Distinction is 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
FRANCOIS VILLON—D. B. Wyndham Lewis—Coward McCann 
($5). Three-dimens‘onal portrait of a poet who was sensual, 
E THE CLEVER ONE—Edgar Wallace—Doubleday, Doran ($2 
Foul murder the clue to international banknote-forging 
(September 24) 


criminal, yet not without virtues. (See TIME, October 1) 


GENERAL CrACK—George Preedy—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). Pun- 
gent answer to an enigma of European history. (October 1) 


WHEN THE TURTLES StING—Don Marquis—Doubleday, Doran 
($2). She Old Soak, grown older, drawls further inimitable tales. 

















PLAY 


DUPLICATE | 
BRIDGE 


Get a thousand times more pleasure out | 


of Auction Br Play ‘‘Duplicate.’’ It 
is a genuine test of knowledge and skill. It 
eliminates luck in bridge, for all players of 
equal skill play exactly the same hands during 
the evening. That is why Duplicate is played 
in all the tournaments and at all the famous 
bridge clubs. 

Not only is Duplicate Bridge the best game 
for clubs and parties, it is just as delightful for 
your friendly four-handed games. And your 
game is bound to improve, because you can 
go over your play, trick by trick, discover 
every mistake you have made, and so improve 
your game wherever it may be weak. 


h ll 8 3% 


The most importe ant_accessory in Duplicate 
Bridge, after the deck, is aset of ridge Loards. 
Up to this time Bridge Boards were extrava- 
gantly expensive. Now, atlast, a way has been 
found to make the Boards by machine. That 
makes a set of 12 boards available for every 
bridge fan for only $2.98. Duplitest Bridge 
Boards save you at least $15 for the set of 12. 
Yet they are just as handsome, just as durable, 
and even handier. 


SEND NO MONEY—10 DAY’S TRIAL 


Get a set of 12 Duplitest Bridge Boards for 10 days’ 
trial. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon or a 
letter. When the parcel is deliver ed, give the postman 
$2.98, plus the d ery charges. Then TRY THE 
BOARDS FOR TE DAYS in actual play. If not com- 
pletely satisfied with your bargain return the set and 
every penny you have paid will be refunded. 











FREE! How to Play Duplicate, 
By Sidney S. Lenz 


Sidney S. Lenz, the world’s cham- 
pion bridge player, has written a 
simple, clear, concise explanation of 
Duplicate Bridge, with helpful sug- 
gestions for playing the game on one 
table, two tables and up to eight 
tab les. A copy of this interesting 
book will be sent you free with your 
request for a 10 day trial of Duplitest } 


Bridge Boards. Mail the coupon now. 
Lowell-Kelly Co., Dept. 210, 141 East i 


25th St., New York. 


LOWELL-KELLY CO., Dept. 210 
141 East 25th St., New York 


Please send me one set of 12 Duplitest Bridge Boards, 
boxed. I send no money por but will give the postman 
] $2.98 for 12 5.85 for 24 $7.65 for 32 
plus delivery charges aiken 1 receive the p: ge. If not 
Satisfied after 10 days’ trial I may retu n Sher n for 
refund of my mone} 
Sidney Lenz's 









Also send me a _ free copy of 
“How to P lay Duplicate Bridge 


Name ieee bee 


Address 


ee oo . State 
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reserved for the format of one tale: only 
those words are set down which Jeremy, 
dreaming of his love, happens to catch. 
Stripped of verbosity, the skeleton is a 
good model for conversational monologists. 


Model Man 


Harness—A. Hamilton Gibbs*—Litfle 
Brown ($2.50). 

Michael Gordon is the ideal husband— 
brilliant war record, handy about the 
house, shaggy tweeds, chugging pipe. He 
worships his wife, aids and abets her stage 
career. They find a story-book cottage— 
thatch roof, rambler roses, flagstones—he 
settles down to his writing, she commutes 
to her London theatre. Every midnight 
he meets her in the two-seater, serves her 
supper at the blazing hearth, listens to her 
footlight triumphs. In short, he is so 
thoroughbred that she succumbs to the 
| illicit blandishments of the leading man in 
her show. Fond Michael, suddenly in- 
formed, spoils the matinée idol’s beauty 
| with a black eye and bloody nose. The 
wife repents. 

Charmingly written, Harness develops 
poignantly a man’s fine emotion, sympa- 
thetically a woman’s illogical but inevitable 
reaction. 


God Out 


THE AGE OF Reason—Philip Gibbs*— 
Doubleday Doran ($2.50). As usual, Au- 
thor Gibbs is out to prove something— 
this time that a system of philosophy is 
bound to go on the rocks if it counts 
God out. There was no room for God in 
Hesketh’s firm belief that some day man 
would live by Reason; there was no room 
for religion in the behaviorist upbringing 
he gave his carefree earthy children. But 
this omission does not necessarily account 
for the boy’s morbid passion for his 
youthful stepmother (indeed every man 
in the book is in love with her); nor for 
the girl’s wild-faun beauty which ruth- 
lessly lures the stepmother’s brother, 
traps his eager senses, torments his touchy 
conscience, abandons him to suicide. Au- 
thor Gibbs does not prove the necessity 
of something more than a “Great De- 
sign” behind evolutionary progress, but 
he does write an engrossing story packed 
with engaging data on the younger gen- 
eration full of life, the older generation 
full of ideas, and the oldest generation 
full of monkey glands. 


—_———_ 
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Mention 


Tue Lire or Cuartes Dickens—John 
Forster, Edited and Annotated by j. W. T. 
Ley—Doubleday Doran ($10). The stand- 
ard dignified biography by Dickens’ inti- 
mate friend is amplified, contradicted, 
completed, by 600 modern footnotes. 

CuHar_es Dickens, A Biography From 
New Sources—Ralph Straus—Cosmopol- 
itan ($4). Dickens the showman sketched 
with humor and sympathy. 

Tuts Sipe IpoLatry, A Novel Based 
on the Life of Dickens—C. E. Bechhofer 
Roberts (“Ephesian”)—Bobbs Merrill 
($2.50). The faults and foibles of “the 
Inimitable’ show him less noble, less 
lovable, more humanly possible. Dickens 
lovers will chafe, disagree. 





*.4. Hamilton Gibbs and Philip Gibbs are 
brothers. 
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October 29, 1928 


Thirty Blue-Golden 
Days to Barbaric 


Morocco, Southern Spain, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Historic 


Italy, the Riviera 


Take the South Atlantic route 
to sunshine on the“ France”, 
leaving New York January 
3rd, February 7th or March 
14th! ceo See the Canaries, 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco and Marseilles. co 
Stopover privileges permit 
concentrating on Spain... Italy 
.». France... North Africa... 
or Egypt, within the original 
month...or, passengers may 
stay ashore as long as they 
like and pick up the “France” 
on her following trip or re- 
turn via Havre on “Ile de 
France” or “Paris”. c+ An 
unusually elastic itinerary, the 
pleasantest route, a famous 
chef... consequently, an in 
teresting crowd. 


Shore excursions and optional tours 
managed by En Route Service, Inc.3 
Thos. Cook & Son; American Express Co. 


Fastest service to Plymouth, 
England, maintained by the 
“Ile de France”, “Paris” and 
“France”...afew hours later, 
Le Havre, a covered pier, a 
boat-train...3 hours... Paris! 


edrench Lune e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


(Continued from p. 44) 
land from Germany with 40,000 marks, 
a device for making and bottling soda- 
water, and infinite faith. That faith was 
somewhat tremulously shared by Fraulein 
Henrietta Herz, daughter of Father Lud- 
wig’s German landlady, who had loaned 
him her small capital. As a speculative 
venture, the loan was one of the most suc- 
cessful in history. Fraulein Herz lived to 
be repaid 200% each year on her ad- 
vance. Father Ludwig lived to see his 
British factory a spectacular success, to 
create the Brunner Mond Co. and the 
Mond Nickel Co., to amass a large and 
surprisingly good collection of Italian Ma- 
donnas, and to beget Alfred Moritz Mond. 

When Lord Melchett landed in Man- 
hattan, last month, no sophisticated ob- 
server believed he would repeat Father 
Ludwig’s career and start building a fac- 
tory to make soda-water. He had, in a 
manner of speaking, quite enough fac- 
tories already. Less than two years ago, he 
had linked Brunner Mond Co. with Nobel 
Industries, Inc. (explosives) and British 
Dyestuffs, Ltd., to create England’s larg- 
est holding company. As chairman of the 
board of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. (I. C. I.), he presides over a cor- 
poration with an authorized capital of 
nearly $325,000,000. 

But sophisticated observers, familiar 
with Tycoon Melchett’s known passion 
for consolidation, amalgamation, did be- 
lieve he had come to the U. S. to tie up 
his vast British interests with U. S. enter- 
prise. To newsgatherers, he denied all 
reports of new I. C. I. deals with Allied 
Chemical in the U. S., or with the mighty 
German I. G. Farbenindustrie. Most ob- 
vious of remaining possibilities, therefore, 
was a merger of Mond Nickel with the 
“biggest” International Nickel Co., own- 
ing adjoining properties in the Froude 
Mines of Ontario. 

Lord Melchett returned from Canada, 
conferred privately and lengthily in Man- 
hattan. Speculators, scorning merger de- 
nials, made hasty calculations. Assets of 
International Nickel total $75,000,000. 
Together with the Mond company’s assets 
of $40,000,000, the new _ international 
nickel trust would be worth between 
$115,000,000 and $125,000,000. It would 
control all but a small fraction of the 
nickel supply of the world. To close the 
deal, speculators foresaw a split-up of In- 
ternational Nickel common stock, fol- 
lowed by an exchange of both Interna- 
tional and Mond stock for shares in the 
new trust. Trading in securities of both 
companies, the Toronto Stock Exchange 
went through the busiest day in its history. 


So great was the commotion in the 
stock exchanges that few heard Tycoon 
Melchett’s pronouncements on world 
affairs. As a Tory, he will support Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin’s government 
in the coming British elections. Students 
of English politics recalled, however, that 
his Toryism is of curiously recent vintage. 
His was the influence and his the bank 
account which helped the Liberal Lloyd 
George to power and kept him there. As 
Sir Alfred Mond, he took the Ministry of 
Public Works in the first Lloyd George 
cabinet. 


In Manhattan, last week, none asked 
him to explain his politics. But bankers 
asked him of the progress of the Finance 
Company of Great Britain and America, 
Ltd., which is the few-months old inter- 
national child of a luncheon-party with 
Tycoon Albert Henry Wiggin, Chairman 
of the Board of the Chase National Bank 
(Manhattan). 

Thus the Melchett month ended. Hav- 
ing possibly merged, having certainly titil- 
lated, Tycoon Melchett prepared to stride 
unmirthfully up the gangplank, take off 
his hat and put it on again, glance at the 
dark Palisades, and sail for England. 


— 
Index 

Building. Walter Percy Chrysler has 
just gained the head of the third greatest 
motor company by the Chrysler-Dodge 
merger. He is less individualistic than Mr. 
Ford, yet is mighty proud of his success 
and reputation. Last week he started sell- 
ing mortgage bonds (through S. W. Strauss 
& Co.) on what will be the tallest 
building—in Manhattan or the world. It 
will contain 68 stories, and be 808 ft. high. 
It will, of course, be called the Chrysler 
Building and is Mr. Chrysler’s personal 
venture. 

Russia. The Amtorg Trading Corp. of 
New York, sole U. S. purchasing agent for 
the Soviet Government and the Interna- 


tional General Electric Co. of New York 
have concluded a deal whereby $25,000,000 
worth of U. S. electric apparatus may be 
sent to Russia within the next five years. 
Thus was pointedly marked a commercial 
rapport between the two countries. The 
Russian press was jubilant over the deal; 
Economic Life of Moscow talked about a 
breach in the “credit blockade.” 


Seats. For 49 years the New York 
Stock Exchange has had exactly 1,100 
membership seats. During the past year, 
with the continual trading of 3,000,000 
and more shares each 5-hour day, outside 
brokers have clamored for membership; 
members have growled at would-be in- 
truders. When members were willing to 
sell their places they got huge sums. Last 


week one agreed to sell for $480,000. Last 


week, too, the Exchange’s governing com- | 


mittee appointed certain members to study 
deliberately the possibility of increasing 
the total number of seats. 

Goodyear Melon. After a near-decade 
of financial trouble, reorganization and 
management strife Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. last week announced a stock 
melon. To stockholders it will sell a new 
common issue for $50 a share. Present 
common is around $90 a share. With the 
$41,480,000 derived from this sale Good- 
year will pay off $7,500,000 notes due in 
December. will build a manufacturing 
unit in the South, will improve its finan- 
cial position. 

Capital Administration Co, Ltd. was 
incorporated in Maryland last week, 


authorized to sell $20,000,000 securities | 
as an investment trust with the co-opera- | 


tion and advice of British bankers. Among 
its directors is Professor Irving Fisher. 
Yale economist; Artemus L. Gates, son-in- 
law of the late Henry Pomeroy Davison 
and vice president of the New York Trust 
Co. Banker Gates, as a husky War aviator 
fell within German lines, intrepidly turned 
his machine gun on his captors, was im- 
prisoned, escaped, was recaptured. 








If you are about to buy 
DIAMONDS it will pay you to 
WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE CATALOG 





This book is beautifully illustrated. Tells how 
to judge, select and buy diamonds. ‘Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar ket diamonds. This book, 
showing weights, sizes, prices and qualities, 


$20.00 to $20,000.00, is considered an authorit y. 
Thousands of customers in all parts of the world 


wy DIAMONDS nurecr 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40°; 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike all 
over the world at savings of from 20 to 40%. 
Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our 
Position to name prices 
on diamonds that should 
interest every present or 
prospective diamond pur- 
chaser. 
18K Solid White Gold 
Ring inexquisitely pierced 
4 square-prong design 
mounted with full cut 
blue white Diamond and 
Ladies’ 6 smaller Diamonds set 
i in the new step-side ef- 
$180, bo fect. Money refunded if 
this ring can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for less than $200.00. 
Our price di- 
rect to you.. $150.00 
Beautiful Solid Plati- 
num Ring, exquisitely 
hand carved and 
pierced. Set with fine, 
full-eut, blue-white Di- 
amond in combination 
with 2 marquise shaped 
and 8 smaller Diamonds 
on the sides. Money re- Ladies’ 
funded if this ring ean ty DIAMOND 
be duplicated for less A RING 
than $250.00. ; $200.00 
Our price..... $200.00 
1 few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Ve carat oe ee | 1 carat.. $145.00 








% carat 2 carats.. 290.00 
Ye carat [2 73.00 3 carats. 435.00 


Diamonds Sent for Your Inspection 
Before Payment, If Desired 
Rings will be sent to any bank you may name or 
any Express Co, with privilege of examination. Our. 
diamond guarantee for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase, 


CLIP COUPON-FILL IN AND MAIL NOW—--— 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


392 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
‘ Diamond Im porters Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


David Lloyd George, strode, for the 
first time in his long life, upon a public 
race track. He wore a light blue hat, dark 
blue coat, many-colored bow tie. He 
seemed happy to see the horses run and 
lather; but he placed no bets. He, a Welsh 
Baptist, has long found his strongest sup- 
port among sections of the British public 
which frown upon horse racing. Yet he 
caused more excitement at the track than 
the horses themselves. 


Rev. Dr. William Archibald Spoon- 
er, onetime warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, celebrated last fortnight his golden 
wedding anniversary. He has long been 
aware that he is the cause of the appear- 
ance of the word “spoonerism” in the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary. A spoonerism is 
the transposition of two sounds, or of the 
first letters of two words, in a simple sen- 
tence. In 1879, Dr. Spooner announced a 
hymn as “The Kinquering Congs Their 
Titles Take.” Since then, he has been 
labeled the author of countless spooner- 
isms. But, on his golden wedding cele- 
bration, he stoutly maintained that “Kin- 
quering Congs” was his one and only 
spoonerism, that it was a slip of his 
tongue. 

Other famed spoonerisms: 

“Tt is kistomary to cuss the bride.” 

“Have you, my brethren, ever nurtured 
in your bosom a half-warmed fish?” 


> 








Saint Joan of Arc was declared last 
week Saint of Wireless by French ama- 
teurs and French navy wireless operators. 

— 


In Paris, daughters of Georges Clemen- 
ceau, 87, took him to see, last week, his 
first cinema: shots of himself, the Tiger, 
in his remote walled garden by the sea. 
Crowds cheered the astonished and happy 
old spectator. 





© 





Helen Wills recently set the Los 
Angeles Tennis Club clucking and fussing. 
They invited her to play at their tourna- 
ment and in expectation had “some lovely 
silver” engraved with her name. She re- 
fused to attend, as player or spectator. 
Reason: blisters on her feet, which her 
mother feared might cause osteomyelitis 
(inflammation of the bone). 








Alice Anne Montgomery, Duchess 
(in her own right) of Buckingham and 
Chandos, returned from Scotland with her 
usual autumn armful of water colors, in- 
cluding one of a woman 86 years old which 
Her Grace calls Grannie in the Moors. 


—— 


Henry Ford himself drove a new Ford 
sedan 60 m.p.h. for 8,000 feet, last week, 
to celebrate the opening of a new stretch 
of road near Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass. 
On the day before, Mrs. Henry Ford had 
made a speech before the Women’s Na- 
tional Farm & Garden Association,* char- 


*Of which Mrs. Ford is president. 











© International 
Her GRACE OF BUCKINGHAM 


. . caught a grannie in the moors. 
(See col. 1) 


acterizing her husband as “easy going.” 
She also said that he had purchased Way- 
side Inn to save it from becoming ‘‘a com- 
mon roadhouse.” 


—— we 


John Pierpont Morgan might well 
have said last week: “A _ reckless liar 
named Bernard F. Champayne, posing as 
my grandson, obtained $15,000 from Mrs. 
B. P. Fields of Ginter Park near Rich- 
mond, Va., and became engaged to her 
daughter. Liar Champayne was sentenced 
last week to serve ten years in a common 
jail.” 

Arthur Atwater Kent announced that 
his firm had turned out last week its 
2,000,000th radio set. “Let the winner of 
the U. S. presidential election,” said Mr. 
Kent, “be presented with this set, for he 
will find by radio what the nation is 
doing, saying, thinking.” 


John Danicl Hertz, president of the 
Yellow Cab Co., has sent his favorite 
grandson out of the town of Carey, out of 
the city of Chicago, out of the State of 
Illinois, to an unknown (to the public) 
destination. The reason: Mr. Hertz had 
received several anonymous letters threat- 
ening his grandson with kidnaping or 
sudden death. Chicago police believe these 
letters a part of the bitter and violent 
war between Checker and Yellow taxicab 
drivers. Three weeks ago, somebody set 
fire to Mr. Hertz’s stables at Carey, IIl., 
burning to death eleven thorough-bred 
horses. A jockey saved Reigh Count and 
Anita Peabody (Time, Oct. 15). 





o-—— 


Milton Snavely Hershey, milk-choc- 
olate man, of Hershey, Pa., announced 
that he would give away his Hershey 
mansion to be used as a_ clubhouse 
for the 170-acre community golf course 


which he had previously given to the town 
of Hershey. Long ago, he had beneficently 
converted the farmhouse in which he was 
born into the Hershey Industrial School 
for orphaned boys. 





mn 
ed 


Pope Pius XI abandoned for one 
afternoon his daily exercise of  stroll- 
ing in the Vatican gardens. Instead, he 
went through his private door into St. 
Peter’s, where he climbed slowly and 
cautiously up a wooden scaffolding to the 
very top of Michelangelo’s famed dome, 
where he peered intently at a crack. Soon 
His Holiness came to the conclusion that 
the crack was not dangerous, that the 
dome would not crumble or crash upon 
worshipers. In this, he was in agreement 
with engineers. There have been several 
cracks in the dome of St. Peter’s, but 
centuries have not caused them to grow 
wider. Last week’s crack was said to be 
caused by a new drain. 
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To hush such hurricanes as wrecked 
Porto Rico, Florida and intervening dis- 
tricts recently, Professor William Sud- 
dards Franklin, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology physicist,* last week sug- 
gested that a file of 20 or 30 very large 
steel funnels be erected across southern 
Florida and the Bahamas. In the narrow, 
bottom end of each cone might be put a ton 
or more of gunpowder. When a hurricane 
lowered, the powder might be exploded. 
That should shoot from each cone a col- 
umn of warm, moist air, which should 
douse the atmospheric storm. Cost of the 
cones would be several million dollars. 


—® 
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Cornelius Crane, son of Richard Teller 
Crane Jr. (president, the Crane Co.—fine 
plumbing, pipe, valves), and nephew of 
Charles Richard Crane (1920-21 Minister 
to China), heads the expedition which left 
Boston last week on the brigantine-rigged 
yacht J//yria to hunt poisonous sea snakes 
along the East Indian coral reefs. The 
party intends traveling 30,000 miles across 
and around the Pacific. 


i 


To certify that the late Dr. William 
Thomas Green Morton (1819-1868), 
Boston dentist, was the first to use, anes- 
thetics in surgery (in 1846), professional 
anesthetists have put his bust in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. It 
shows him as he probably looked in 1846, 
with thick mustache and mutton-chop 
whiskers. 





The Son of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
Is proud of his Whippet four touring car. 
When the monarch has suffered man’s 

usual fate, 
The son will be head of the Zanzibar state, 
But he couldn’t be happier (as here is 
shown) 
If already he sat on the Zanzibar throne! 

A picture of a blackamoor youth at the 
wheel of a Whippet was captioned with 
the above doggerel, last week, and sent out 
by smart minions of John North Willys as 
a publicity release. 


*Not to be confused with Professor Philip 
Franklin, M. I, T.’s mathematician. 
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Keep a 
MOVIE RECORD 
of the Big 


Events 


a thrilling film of your boy in 
action—on gridiron, track or diamond— 


from grade school through college 


S you sit in the stands and watch, 
you're playing the game with him. 
When he bucks the line, you can almost 
feel the impact yourself. When he carries 
the ball down the field, you're running 
along beside him. When he tackles an 
opposing player, your arms stretch out 
with his. 

How exciting it all is, and how proud 
youare! Whata pity that ina few short 
moments the game is over. But, for- 
tunately, there is now a way to bring 
home with you every fasci- 
nating bit of play in which 
your boy took part...a 
way to make a permanent 
living record of what he 
does in each athletic com- 
petition. 

Look around at every 
game and you'll see other 
parents seizing this new 
opportunity. For today 
home movies with the 
Ciné-Kodak are as easy to make as 
snapshots.’ Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made still 





photography so easy have now made 
home movie-making equally simple for 
you. 

Get a Ciné-Kodak and keep a movie 
record of the big events. Make a thrilling 
film of your boy in action—on gridiron, 
track or diamond—from grade school 
through college. Today, as in after 
years, it will be priceless. 

Go today to a Ciné-Kodak dealer and 
let him show you how easy it is to 
operate this simplified movie camera. 
Let him show you, as well, 
the Kodascope which pro- 
jects your films on your 
own home screen with 
amazing clarity and bril- 
liance. Don't be afraid 
that the price will be too 
high—complete outfits, 
Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope 
and screen, can be had for 
as low as $140. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 





Armistice Day Note: Many a Kodascope 
owner will celebrate the anniversary of 
November 11, 1918, by throwing on his 
own home screen official United States 
War Department movies of the World 
War, filmed in action by the Signal 
Corps and made available for home pro- 
jection by the Eastman Kodak Co. These 
War Cinegraphs are 200 feet per reel, cost 
$15 each at your dealer's, and, like other 
Kodak Cinegraphs, become a permanent 
part of your film library. A special 
authentic war film is also offered, entitled 
‘*America Goes Over’’—2000 feet—$150. 
Other Cinegraphs on many subjects— 
drama, comedy, travel and cartoons— 
are also available, $7.50 per 100 feet. 

7 7 7 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 144, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easilv make 
my own movies. 
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PVCs d Barely 


ALES leadership—so largely de- 


pendent upon style leadership— 


of each motor car equipped with 
Body by Fisher, is more than a coincidence. It 
is one of the most impressive tributes which the 
world has ever accorded the products and the 


master craftsmanship ofa single manufacturer. 


+ + ¢ 


Cadillac + LaSalle + Buick - Oakland + Oldsmobile 


Pontiac + Chevrolet 
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